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Pigeonhole  That  Dove  Bill 


THE  ultra-conservatives  of  the  wildlife  conservation  movement  are  calling  now 
for  an  end  to  the  shooting  of  mourning  doves  nationwide.  House  Resolution 
9882,  introduced  by  Congressman  Joseph  E.  Karth  of  Minnesota,  provides  that 
"the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not  allow  the  hunting,  taking,  capturin;^, 
killing,  possession,  sale,  purchase,  shipment,  transportation,  carriage  or  export 
at  any  time,  of  the  mourning  dove."  This  resolution  has  been  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  of  which  Rep.  Thomas 
W.  Downing  of  Newport  News  is  a  member.  This  dove  bill  should  be  pigeon- 
holed  permanently. 

Thanks  to  anti-hunting  interests,  the  mourning  dove  is  now  legally  re- 
garded as  a  completely  protected  song  bird  in  19  states  and  in  Canada.  Flushed 
with  success — "It  is  nothing  less  than  a  MIRACLE  that  we  have  made 
progress" — outfits  such  as  Conservation  Militant  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and 
The  Committee  for  Dove  Protection  of  Palm  Desert,  California,  are  appar- 
ently seeking  to  eliminate  freedom  of  choice  on  the  matter  of  dove  hunting 
on  the  part  of  the  states  by  getting  Congress  to  pass  a  blanket  prohibition  act. 

The  fact  that  the  mourning  dove  is  enjoying  a  population  explosion  of  its 
own  while  becoming  the  number  one  game  bird  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
United  States,  thus  providing  a  continuing  source  of  millions  of  man-hours  of 
wholesome  outdoor  recreation  and  much  of  the  reason  for  the  boom  in  the 
business  of  providing  goods  and  services  for  hunters,  doesn't  seem  to  faze 
the  proponents  of  H.R.  9882.  While  we  have  to  agree  with  these  folks  that 
mourning  doves  are  small,  that  their  food  habits  are  beneficial  to  man  (they 
eat  weed  seeds),  that  the  marksmanship  of  many  of  us  hunters  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired,  and  that  an  unfortunately  high  number  of  doves  crippled  by 
hunters  are  not  retrieved,  we  can't  agree  with  them  that: 

"Dove  killing  is  the  most  serious  betrayal  of  sound  conservation  principles 
presently  practiced  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  shooting  of  mourning  doves 
isn't  a  feat  of  marksmanship  comparable  to  killing  such  wary  and  wily  birds 
as  quail  or  pheasants.  It's  a  sport  more  comparable  to  shooting  tin  cans  on 
a  fence  post.  .  .  .  For  each  dove  killed  and  recovered,  five  are  crippled  and 
left  to  die.  .  .  .  The  mature  mourning  dove  (is)  too  small  and  full  of  pin- 
feathers  to  be  worth  cleaning  for  food.  .  .  .  Game  agencies  have  been  oblivious 
to  the  great  damage  done  to  farmer-hunter  relations  by  dove  hunters.  .  .  ." 

Now  we'll  just  give  you  the  facts,  ma'am. 

Mourning  dove  populations  suffer  from  fantastic  ups  and  downs  every 
year.  From  a  high  point  in  September  at  the  conclusion  of  the  breeding  sea- 
son, research  data  from  throughout  the  country  indicates  that  dove  numbers 
drop  to  half  their  September  total  by  December  1  .  .  .  and  by  March  1  there 
remain  only  one-quarter  as  many  birds  as  during  the  high  point.  Professional 
biologists  say  this  rate  of  mortality  would  remain  approximately  the  same  if 
there  were  no  hunting  of  doves  at  all  throughout  the  country.  Sound  con- 
servation principles  include  elimination  of  waste  and  the  reaping  of  the 
harvest  of  renewable  resources.  Is  the  mourning  dove  an  "endangered 
species"?  Internationally  known  ornithologist  Roger  T.  Peterson,  in  a  National 
Audubon  Society  leaflet,  calls  it  "probably  one  of  the  commonest  of  all  North 
American  birds  from  southern  Canada  southward"  and  comments  that  it 
"has  probably  benefited  by  civilization  and  the  settling  of  the  land." 

In  the  South,  the  opening  of  the  dove  season  has  been  a  tradition  for  many 
years  and  good  fellowship  on  these  occasions  is  more  important  than  the 
bag.  And,  as  Byron  W.  Dalrymple  says  of  southern  Georgia  in  Doves  and 
Dove  Shooting,  "When  the  peanuts  have  been  harvested  ...  so  that  their 
feed  is  concentrated  in  smaller  areas,  doves  flock  in  to  their  favorite  fields 
...  by  thousands.  It  is  a  sight  to  make  a  Yankee  disbelieve  his  eyes,  not  only 
the  number  of  the  birds,  but  their  appalling  wing  speed  and  insane  flight 
patterns." 

One  of  the  main  attractions  of  the  early  dove  season  is  the  chance  for 
limbering  up  and  sharpening  the  shooting  eye  after  the  long  layoff.  The 
mourning  dove  is  one  of  the  trickiest  targets  with  which  American  sportsmen 
can  match  their  shooting  skill.  Dove  hunting  makes  a  man  quit  boasting 
about  his  shooting  prowess.  A  hit  in  six  shots  is  better  than  average.  This  is 
sport  with  a  capital  S. 

Cripple  loss  on  the  dove  field  may  run  as  high  as  20  percent,  but  each  year 
more  retriever  dogs  are   being   used   to   improve   this  situation.   Browned   and 
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"Blanket  Policies"  Said  At  Fault 

YOUR  recent  editorial  in  Virginia  Wildlife 
relative  to  hunting  in  various  of  our  state 
and  national  parks  was  most  timely  and  in- 
teresting. In  these  days  of  diminishing  open 
spaces,  it  would  seem  mandatory  that  we 
carefully  evaluate  policy  with  respect  to  pub- 
lic lands  management,  updating  some  of  the 
premises  on  which  earlier  regulations  were 
based  and  making  very  certain  that  some  sort 
of  balance  is  maintained  for  all  recreation 
interests. 

I  can  find  no  fault  with  Conrad  Wirth's 
statement  as  quoted  in  your  editorial — hunt- 
ing is  irreconcilable  with  the  national  parks 
and  monument  program.  It  appears  that  this 
Interpretation  is  consistent  with  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  at  the  time  national  park  policy 
was  formulated,  and  is,  in  fact,  supported 
by  a  large  segment  of  our  population  to 
this   day. 

The  pity  of  policy  in  many  large  park  sys- 
tems, however,  is  inflexibility  to  meet  chang- 
ing times  and  conditions.  So  very  often, 
policy  is  "blanket" — covering  all  parkland 
units  without  respect  to  location,  use,  and 
development.  It  would  seem  that  the  time  is 
fast  approaching  when  each  open  space  unit, 
whatever  the  public  ownership,  should  be 
managed  on  a  per-acre  basis — and  this  should 
include  lands  deeded  to  park  systems  as  well 
as  to  those  controlled  by  other  agencies. 
Judgments  must  be  made  for  the  wisest  use 
of  these  units,  keeping  in  mind  the  recre- 
ational interests  of  every  segment  of  our 
population — the  hunter  as  well  as  the  pic- 
nicker, the  wilderness  devotee  and  the  camp- 
er. We  must  seek  multi-use  whenever  and 
wherever  possible  for  these  acres,  and  it  is 
very  true  that  in  some  parklands  there  would 
be  no  conflict  between  the  picnicker  and  the 
hunter — each  going  forth  in  a  different  season. 

The  danger  lies  in  blanket  policy — no  hunt- 
ing in  any  park;  conversely,  insistence  by  the 
hunting  fraternity  that  hunting  be  permitted 
in  every  park.  Here  we  could  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  European  and  Scandinavian  land 
managers — each  acre  carefully  considered 
and  managed  for  best  use,  whether  it  remain 
forever  wild,  support  several  activities,  or 
single-use  recreation.  If,  indeed,  history  is  a 
record  of  the  past  and  an  indication  of 
things  to  come,  our  growing  populations  and 
diminishing  open  spaces  forewarn  of  the 
need  for  intensive  studies  of  outmoded 
policies. 

Stanton  G.  Ernst 
Wheaton,   Maryland 

PUBLIC  hunting  in  national  parks  would  be 
in  violation  of  the  fundamental  philosophy 
of  parks  and  the  original  purpose  of  their 
creation.  Parks,  whether  natiqnal,  state,  or 
local,  are  reservations  set  aside  for  the  greatest 
enjoyment  of  the  greatest  number  of  people 
without  any  idea  of  harvesting  anything  out 
of  them.  The  national  forests  are  that  part 
of  the  public  domain  which  is  to  be  man- 
aged for  harvest,  including  game  harvest. 

Certain  activities  are  necessary  in  parks 
to    accommodate    the    human    element.    These 
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National    forests    are    lands    of   many    uses.   The    same    forest   that   grows 

top-quality    timber    also    protects    this    fine    trout    stream.    On    Sunday 

the   logger  may  very   likely  be  casting  a   line  on  this  same  stream. 


John  Weeks 

and 

The  Law  That 

Looked  Ahead 


liy  UKVILLE  L.  FREEMAN 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 

U.   S.   Forest  Service   Photos 


1AST  September,  at   P.iltmore  Estate,   North   Carolina,   I 
,  had  the  lionor  of  spcakitifr  (hiririfi  ccreinonie.s  marking 
the  fiftieth  atuiiversary  of  th<'  Weeks  Law.  Two  weeks 
later  a  group  of  distinguished  men  and  women  gathered  to 
honor  that  same  law   at  Crawford  Noteh,  New  Ham|)shire. 
near  the  i»irlhplaee  of  Congressman  Week.s. 

We  celebrate  the  anniversary  «tf  the  Weeks  Law  because 
il  is  a  milestone  in  the  progress  of  forestry  and  conservation. 
I  nder  authority  of  that  law  was  established  nearly  every 
national  forest  in  the  eastern  liiited  States,  including  two 
in  Virginia.  The  law  inaugurated  a  |)rogram  of  federal-state 
•i'ooperalive  forest  fire  control.  It  paved  the  way  for  a  wide 
range  of  eooperalivi-  cimservatinn  programs. 


We  all  recognize  our  dependence  on  forests  and  the  re- 
sources we  get  from  them,  but  not  too  long  ago  we  came 
dangerously  close  to  losing  them.  Gifford  Pinchot,  first  chief 
of  the  Forest  Service,  wrote  that  in  1891  not  one  acre  of 
land  in  the  United  States  was  under  scientific  forest  manage- 
ment. Destructive  logging  and  uncontrolled  fire  were  rapidly 
consuming  what  forest  we  had  left. 

Thanks  to  a  rising  tide  of  public  concern,  a  new  force 
entered  the  picture  ...  a  force  stimulated  and  mobilized 
by  one  word — conservation.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Gifford 
Pinchot,  and  other  dynamic  leaders  made  conservation  a 
burning  issue  across  the  country.  Forest  reserves  (later 
called  national  forests)  were  established  from  the  remain- 
ing public  domain.  The  Forest  Service  was  created  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  began  its  stewardship  of 
the  national  forests. 

Conservation  was  on  the  move  but  there  were  gaps — great 
neglected  areas  where  waste  and  destruction  still  continued. 
National  forests  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  West,  where 
there  had  been  large  amounts  of  public  domain.  Outside  of 
those  national  forests,  forest  fire  prevention  and  control 
were  practically  unheard  of.  Private  individuals  working 
separately  could  do  little  to  protect  the  forests  and  to  pro- 
mote  conservation. 

Congressman  John  Weeks  of  Massachusetts  saw  the  un- 
filled gaps  in  our  conservation  needs,  and  set  out  to  fill 
them.  With  the  support  of  conservation-minded  individuals 
and  organizations  in  the  East,  he  worked  for  four  years  to 
secure  passage  of  a  law  that  would  put  forest  conservation 
on  a  truly  nationwide  basis. 

Finally,  in  1911  the  bill  introduced  by  Congressman 
Weeks  became  law.  The  Weeks  Law  not  only  filled  some 
major  gaps,  it  pointed  with  certainty  to  the  needs  of  the 
future.  It  set  up  machinery  by  which  national  forests  would 
be  established  in  the  East,  and  by  which  necessary  land 
could  be  acquired  to  fill  out  national  forest  holdings 
throughout  the  nation.  Forest  fire  protection  at  last  became 
a   possibility   for  private  landowners.   The   pattern   of  state 


A  century  of  service  is  being  observed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  this  year. 
Two  other  centennial  observances  of  im- 
portance to  American  agriculture  will 
also  occur  during  1962.  One  commemo- 
rates the  approval  of  the  Morrill  Act, 
which  created  the  national  system  of 
land-grant  colleges.  The  other  marks  the 
centennial  of  the  Homestead  Act,  which 
opened  the   public  domain  to  settlement. 
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;ind  federal  cooperation  first  established  by  the  law  has  led 
to  a  host  of  cooperative  conservation  programs. 

Now.  fifty  vears  later,  our  national  forests  are  still  being 
dcvcloix'd  and  improved  under  the  provisions  of  the  \^  eeks 
Law.  (Cooperative  conservation  programs  in  most  every 
fuid  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  the  vision  of  John  Weeks. 
I A  en  small  school  children  are  now  concerned  with  forest 
lire  |)rcvcntion  and  control. 

Tally  up  the  investment  and  dividends  of  the  Wfeks  Law. 
if  you  will.  Twenty  million  acres  have  been  atlded  to  the 
National  Forest  Svstem.  going  for  the  most  |)art  into  creation 
of  fH  national  fctrests  east  of  the  Great  Plains.  Forty-nine 
slates  now  protect  their  slate  and  private  lands  from  fire 
under  pro\i>ions  of  the  Weeks  Law   and  later  amendments 
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under  the  Clarke-McNary  Law  of  1924.  In  1912  only  eleven 
states  had  any  semblance  of  protection.  The  area  of  pro- 
tected state  and  private  land  has  grown  from  67  million 
acres  to  more  than  400  million.  Cooperation  involving  the 
states,  the  federal  government,  and  individuals  is  now  ap- 
plied not  only  to  fire  control,  hut  to  tree  planting,  wood- 
land management,  wildlife  management,  primary  processing 
of  forest  products,  soil  and  water  conservation,  farm  man- 
agement, rural  development,  and  pest  control. 

At  the  ceremonies  in  North  Carolina  1  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  the  Pisgah  National  Forest,  the  first  national 
forest  established  under  the  Weeks  Law.  I  saw  there  half- 
a-million  acres  of  healthy  land  belonging  to  every  American. 
It  was  a  land  of  clear,  free-flowing  streams,  splendid  forests, 
and  majestic  mountains.  In  that  area  are  towns  and  indus- 
tries profitably  using  the  products  of  the  forests.  Hunters, 
fishermen,  campers,  vacationing  families,  and  recreationists 
of  every  kind  enjoy  the  forest's  streams  and  woodlands; 
more  than  two  million  people  each  year  visit  the  Pisgah 
National  Forest  for  outdoor  recreation. 


Wildlife  openings  are  an  important  part  of  Forest  Service-game  com- 
mission cooperative  management  on  eastern  national  forests.  Fully- 
stocked  forests  yield  plenty  of  timber,  but  relatively  little  food  for 
deer;   these   specially   developed   clearings   greatly   improve   the   habitat. 

What  I  saw  that  morning  was  but  one  example  of  what 
the  American  public  has  gained  through  the  Weeks  Law. 
Other  examples  await  your  inspection  throughout  the  East 
and  also  in  some  areas  of  the  West.  Established  for  the 
public's  use  and  benefit  are  national  forests  that  include  the 
wind-swept  summits  of  New  Hampshire's  White  Mountains, 
coastal  swamps  in  the  Carolinas,  Big  Thicket  country  in 
Texas,  piney  woods  in  Louisiana,  and  untouched  wilderness 
among  Minnesota's  lakes. 

Virginians  need  not  venture  outside  their  state  to  appre- 
ciate the  foresight  of  John  Weeks  and  his  colleagues.  The 
Jefferson  and  George  Washington  National  Forests  com- 
prise a  million  and  a  half  acres  of  mountain  country  that 
offer  the  best  in  hunting  and  fishing,  pleasant  campgrounds, 
excellent  hardwood  and  white  pine  forests,  and  stable  water- 
sheds for  the  sources  of  several  great  rivers. 

I  have  mentioned  just  a  few  of  the  assets  that  are  ours 
because  of  the  Weeks  Law.  There  are  many  more,  and 
they  all  add  up  to  an  amazing  total.  Take  only  the  timber 
resource:  More  than  two  million  acres  have  been  planted 
to  trees  on  these  Weeks  Law  forests;  millions  of  acres  more 
have  been  restored  from  cut-over,  burned-over  wasteland 
to  new  productivity.  Damage  from  fire,  insects,  and  disease 
has  been  l)rought  under  control. 


On  September  26,  1961,  during  ceremonies  honoring  the  golden  anni- 
versary of  the  Weeks  Law,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
(right)  and  Forest  Service  Chief  Richard  E.  McArdle  dedicated  land 
for  the  Cradle  of  American  Forestry  Museum.  The  museum  will  be 
located  in  the  Pink  Beds  section  of  the  Pisgah  National  Forest  on  land 
where  Gifford  Pinchot,  as  forester  for  Biltmore  Estate,  undertook  the 
first  scientific  forest  management  in  the  United  States.  His  successor. 
Dr.  Carl  A.  Schenck,  established  at  this  spot  the  Biltmore  Forest  School, 
America's  first  school  of  forestry.  This  portion  of  the  Biltmore  Estate 
was  later  acquired  by  the  United  States,  and  became  part  of  the 
Pisgah  National  Forest,  the  first  forest  established  under  authority  of 
the  Weeks  Law. 


Back  in  1911  John  Weeks  could  hardly  have  foreseen  all 
the  effects  of  that  law.  He  visualized  very  well  our  need  for 
improved  timber  stands  and  clear-running  streams.  Since 
1911.  however,  multiple  use  has  become  a  guiding  principle 
of  forest  management.  Recreation  and  wildlife  resources 
have  risen  in  value  to  a  degree  undreamed  of  50  years  ago. 
Cooperative  programs  have  become  the  key  to  practically 
all  conservation  programs  on  state  and  private  land. 

I  ask  you  now  to  look  ahead  to  the  new  challenges  which 
remain  ahead  of  us.  Can  we  plan  for  the  future  as  well  as 
those  early  conservationists? 

We  can  and  we  must  plan  as  well;  we  must  follow 
through  thoroughly,  wisely,  and  quickly  on  the  good  work 
done  so  far.  The  future  shows  every  sign  of  being  crowded, 
competitive  and   demanding. 

I  fully  expect  the  national  forests  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  future.  The  Development  Plan  for  the  National  Forests, 
now  before  Congress,  spells  out  exactly  what  has  to  be  done 
and  how  we  plan  to  do  it.  With  Congressional  approval, 
the  Forest  Service  will  intensify  the  management  of  every 
resource  on  the  national  forests  so  that  they  will  continue 
to  serve  fully  the  demands  of  that  crowded  competitive 
future. 

For  the  Jefferson  and  George  Washington  National 
Forests  in  Virginia  this  development  plan  will  mean  greatly 
intensified  development  of  timber,  wildlife,  and  recreation 
resources.  Within  the  next  10  years  the  Forest  Service  will 
plant  38,000  acres  to  trees  and  prune,  release,  or  otherwise 
improve  timber  on  another  241,000  acres.  The  Forest  Service 
will  build  850  new  units  for  family  camping  and  picnicking 
and  related  outdoor  recreation.  We  will  improve  small  and 
big  game  habitat  on  45,000  acres,  in  addition  to  managing 
all  acreage  for  better  coordination  of  wildlife  needs  with 
other    resource    management.    Fishing    will   be    greatly    im- 
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S.C.S.    Photo 
Secretary    Freeman    (left)    visited    Virginia    last   September   23    when    he 
dedicated  the  Mountain  Run  Watershed  Project  near  Culpeper.  At  right 
is  Culpeper   Soil   Conservation    District  Supervisor   T.   G.    Ragsdale. 

proved  on  125  miles  of  streams  and  100  acres  of  lakes.  We 
will  step  up  erosion  and  pollution  control  and  flood  preven- 
tion projects.  All  of  these  activities  will  lie  strengthened 
by  better  administration,  communications,  and  protection. 

Fifty  years  from  now  the  Weeks  Law  will  still  be  paying 
dividends  as  it  is  now.  Perhaps  men  and  women  will  once 
again  pay  tribute  to  the  man,  John  Weeks,  and  the  law  that 
bears  his  name.  They  will  no  doubt  look  back  on  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  past,  and  ahead  to  the  needs  of  the 
future. 

I  hope,  as  we  continue  to  work  for  conservation  of  our 
land  and  its  resources,  that  we  will  keep  looking  to  the 
future  as  did  John  Weeks.  He  gave  us  a  law  that  looks 
ahead,  a  law  which  gives  us  a  wealth  of  resources  and  sets 
for  us  a  course  to  a  more  abundant  future. 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
L.  Freeman  announced  on  March 
8  the  voluntary  retirement  of 
Richard  E.  McArdle  as  chief  of 
the  department's  Forest  Service, 
and  the  appointment  of  Edward 
P.  Cliff  (left),  former  assistant 
chief  in  charge  of  national  for- 
est resource  management,  as  the 
new  chief  forester,  effective 
March  17.  Dr.  McArdle,  who  is 
63,  rounds  out  10  years  as  chief 
forester  while  completing  a 
lifetime  career  of  39  years  in 
federal  service.  Mr.  Cliff,  new 
chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Is  a 
career  professional  forester  with 
32  years  of  service  with  the 
organization.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Kathryn  Mitchell  of 
Logan,  Utah.  They  have  two 
children  and  reside  at  221  N. 
Royal    Street,    Alexandria,    Va. 


Lots  Of  Catchin 
But  No  Eotin' 


By  JOHN  R.  SHERIDAN.  Fish  Research  Biologist, 
and  HARRY  GILLAM,  hiformalion  Officer 

HOW  would  you  like  to  be  turned  loose  on  a  stocked 
trout  stream  with  instructions  to  catch  as  many  as 
you  like?  Virginia  anglers  fishing  in  portions  of  the 
Rapidan  River  and  its  tributary,  the  Staunton  River,  were 
told  just  that  in  1960  and  again  in  1961  with  one  reserva- 
tion— they  couldn't  keep  the  fish.  This  marked  the  beginning 
of  Virginia's  "fish-for-fun"  area  in  and  near  Shenandoah 
National  Park  in  Madison  County.  It  could  most  properly  be 
called  an  experiment  in  fishing  philosophy. 

Despite  the  "'no  keepers'*  limitation,  at  least  557  fisher- 
men took  advantage  of  the  good  fishing  during  85  days  of 
the  1961  season  when  creel  censuses  were  taken.  The  creel 
check  revealed  that  the  average  daily  catch  per  angler 
ranged  from  a  low  of  2.8  trout  in  April  to  a  high  of  4.3 
in  the  hot  summer  months  of  July  and  August.  Fishing 
pressure  was  greatest  in  May,  but  many  fishermen  utilized 
the  area  during  the  summer  months  and  even  into  Septem- 
ber and  October. 

All  the  big  ones  didn't  get  away,  either,  at  least  until  they 
were  intentionally  returned  to  water.  Fishermen  reported 
catching  rainbows  which  averaged  13.4  inches  and  brooks 
which  averaged  7.9  inches.  The  stocked  rainbows  ranged  up 
to  19  inches  in  length,  while  the  native  brookies  were  con- 
siderably smaller.  Fishermen  reported  catching  rainbows 
23  to  25  inches  long. 

Samples  taken  with  an  electric  shocker  indicated  a  popula- 
tion of  30  rainbows  and  245  brook  trout  per  acre.  Checks  of 
fishing  pressure  reveal  that  the  stream  supported  about  31 
trips  per  acre.  Multiplying  this  by  the  average  catch  of  3.4 
fish  per  trip,  we  see  that  a  good  portion  of  the  fish  present 
were  hooked  during  the  season,  some  of  them  probably 
more  than  once.  In  spite  of  this  rough  treatment,  no  mor- 
tality of  any  consequence  was  noted. 

The  sections  of  the  Rapidan  and  Staunton  rivers  open 
to  ''fun  only"  fishing  include  about  seven  miles  of  fishing 
waters.  The  streams  now  have  a  good  population  of  native 
brook  trout  plus  stocked  rainbows  up  to  19  inches  long. 
The  area  is  open  again  this  year  through  October  15. 
Regular  licenses  and  trout  licen.'ies  are  required,  except  that 
the  trout  license  is  not  necessary  in  the  Shenandoah  Park 
area  (where  no  stocking  is  done).  About  1.5  miles  of  the 
Rapidan  River  section  is  located  on  the  Game  Commission- 
controlled  Ward-Rue  Wildlife  Management  Area  and  the 
rest  is  in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park.  Only  artificial 
lures  with  single  barbless  hooks  may  be  used,  and  all  fish 
must  be  immediately  returned  to  the  water. 

Founded  on  the  fishing  philosophy  that  the  thrill  of 
angling  is  in  outwitting,  hooking,  and  landing  a  nice  fish, 
not  in  carrying  home  a  full  creel,  fish-for-fun  streams  now 
exist  in  17  states.  Most  restrict  the  bait  to  artificial  lures, 
aiul  many  require  barbless  hooks.  The  concept  has  even 
-pread  to  saltwater  areas  where  clubs  and  associations  are 
ciicuiiragiiig  the  release  of  .sailfish.  tarpon,  and  other  highly 
|)ri/ed  trophy  fish. 
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You  may  ask,  "Why  go  fishing  if  you  don't  keep  the  fish?" 
First  of  all,  killing  the  fish  and  carrying  it  home  adds  little 
to  the  thrill  of  angling,  although  it  may  add  the  necessary 
ingredient  for  a  trout  dinner  at  a  later  date.  Many  fishermen, 
however,  have  no  desire  for  the  fish  in  their  creel  except 
perhaps  to  show  them  off  to  family  and  friends.  A  check 
of  trash  cans  in  Yellowstone  Park's  famous  Fishing  Bridge 
area  in  July,  1959,  yielded  7,500  trout  when  the  angler's 
catch  was  limited  to  three  per  day.  This  type  of  fisherman 
can  get  the  joy  of  catching  fish  and  still  leave  them  for 
others  to  enjoy  also  with  a  fish-for-fun  program. 

Another  good  reason  for  not  looking  down  our  noses  at 
fish-for-fun  streams  is  that  our  trout  fishing  pressure  in  re- 
lation to  the  number  of  trout  available  for  stocking  is  getting 
higher  each  year.  Something  is  going  to  have  to  give,  and 
it  will  probably  be  either  limits  or  license  fees.  Subsidization 
of  the  trout  stocking  program  from  other  game  commission 
funds  is  not  fair  to  the  other  sportsmen  in  the  state.  The 
fish-for-fun  concept  off^ers  a  release  for  some  of  this  pressure 
without  endangering  the  limit  of  the  trout  connoisseur  who 
considers  a  mess  of  trout  crackling  in  the  skillet  the  only 
successful  end  to  a  fishing  trip. 

Trout  are  now  being  raised  at  modern  commercial  trout 
farms  about  as  easily  as  chickens,  pigs,  or  other  domestic 
livestock.  They  are  slaughtered  and  shipped  to  market  fresh 
or  frozen  at  a  rather  moderate  price.  In  the  not-too-distant 
future,  a  man  should  be  able  to  buy  a  mess  of  trout  at  the 
local  supermarket  for  less  than  the  cost  of  a  cheap  fly  line. 
The  value  of  trout  fishing  should  be  measured  in  recreation 
hours,  not  in  pounds. 

Many  of  the  anglers  who  tried  the  fish-for-fun  area  in 
Shenandoah  Park  chalked  up  scores  that  would  even  make 
the  seasoned  trout  fisherman  drool.  One  man  reported  land- 
ing 12  rainbows  12  to  18  inches  long  and  25  brooks  which 
ranged  from  6  to  12  inches  during  a  day's  fishing.  Another 
caught  25  nine-  to  12-inch  brookies  and  four  rainbows 
which  ranged  from  15  inches  to  18  inches.  A  third  reported 
10  brooks  and  25  big  rainbows  in  one  day.  From  these  fig- 
ures, it  looks  like  the  fish-for-fun  streams  are  serving  their 
purpose. 


Commission  Photo  by  Kesteloo 

Nationally   famous   fly   fisherman   Joe    Brooks   enjoyed    "fishing   for   fun" 

in  Virginia's   Rapidan   River   last  summer.   Rainbow  trout  up  to  25   inches 

In   length  were  caught  here   last  year. 


An  additional  300  rainbows  averaging  15  inches  in  length 
were  stocked  in  the  fish-for-fun  area  this  year.  This  year's 
season  in  the  fish-for-fun  section,  which  includes  the  Rapidan 
and  Staunton  rivers  and  their  tributaries  from  the  lower 
Shenandoah  National  Park  boundary  upstream,  runs  from 
noon,  April  7,  through  October  15.  Fishing  hours  are  from 
one  hour  before  sunrise  until  one  hour  after  sunset.  Only 
artificial  lures  with  single  barbless  hooks  may  be  used,  and 
all  fish  must  be  returned  to  the  water  immediately. 


Summary  Of  Creel  Data  From  Fish-For-Fun  Area,  April  1,  1961  —  October  15,  1961 


CATEGORY  April 

No.  of   Fishermen 139 

No.   of   Fish 396 

*No.  of   Rainbows 227 

No.   of   Brooks 143 

No.  of   Unknown   Species 26 

No.   of    Hours    Fished 541 

No.   of   Parties 120 

No.  of  Successful    Parties 84 

%  Successful    Parties 70% 

No.   of  Trout   Per   Hour 0.7 

No.   of  Trout   Per  Trip 2.8 

No.   of   Hours   Per   Trip 3.9 

No.   of  Trout  Caught  in    Pork 175 

%   of  Trout   Caught   in    Park 45% 

'Stocked 


May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Total  or 
Average 

140 

69 

59 

61 

53 

31 

552 

467 

265 

252 

264 

155 

96 

1895 

190 

140 

120 

91 

57 

33 

858 

277 

125 

132 

163 
10 

98 

63 

1001 
36 

517 

234 

241 

286 

218 

112 

2149 

121 

58 

49 

52 

52 

30 

482 

66 

38 

38 

42 

35 

20 

323 

540/0 

66% 

77% 

80% 

67% 

67% 

67% 

0.9 

1.1 

1.0 

0.8 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

3.3 

4.0 

4.3 

4.3 

2.9 

3.1 

3.4 

3.7 

3.5 

4.1 

4.7 

4.1 

3.6 

3.9 

253 

128 

106 

124 

107 

69 

961 

54% 

49% 

42% 

47% 

70% 

71% 

50% 
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By  DON  CARPEMER 
Annapolis,  Maryland 

THERE  is  an  affinity  between  the  saj)  running  in  trees 
atul  the  sap  rutining  in  man  each  spring.  Lsually,  the 
sap  starts  running  in  man  earlier  than  in  trees.  The 
end  result  is  the  same;  both  come  to  life  and  activity.  In 
the  outdoor  type  of  man  the  result  is  a  yen  to  fish  a  stream. 

There  are  boundless  opportunities  for  the  fresh-water 
angler  to  enjoy  himself  in  Virginia.  The  Old  Dominion's 
vast  lands  are  laced  with  thousands  of  miles  of  waterways 
both  large  and  small:  most  have  fish  life  of  some  sort. 

You  can  still  find  uncrowded  streams  back  in  the  moun- 
tains, if  you  are  willing  to  hike  in  and  explore  away  from 
good  roads.  Certainly,  the  beauty,  peace  and  solitude  is 
worth  the  effort  .   .   .   regardless  of  the  catch. 

But  when  I  speak  of  early  spring  angling  in  Virginia 
creeks  and  runs  other  than  for  trout,  I  get  little  response 
from  the  new  generation  of  fishermen:  they  simply  have 
never  heard  about  it,  or  tried  it.  Yet  it  can  be  very  re- 
warding. 

Too  few  anglers  fish  for  Semotilus  corporalis,  or  fall- 
fish,  found  in  eastern  waters  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  A 
gamey  fish  belonging  to  the  chub  family,  the  fallfish  grows 
to  a  weight  of  several  pounds  in  Virginia,  and  even  larger 
in  Maine. 

The  fallfish  is  a  lively,  light-tackle  sportsman  that  will 
hit  most  any  kind  of  artiucial  fly.  lure  or  bait.  It  also  takes 
dead  or  live  bail.  I  have  found  it  prefers  worms,  grubs, 
grasshoppers,  crickets,  small  live  minnows  and  small  fly- 
spinner  combos.  It  .sometimes  jumps  like  a  trout,  and  really 
hits  the  lure  or  bait  hard. 

The  silver-colored  fallfish  usually  has  a  spot  of  pink 
coloring  on  its  gill  covers  during  spawning  time  and  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  size  of  mountain  trout,  averaging 
eight  to  14  inches  long.  Although  quite  bony,  its  flesh  is 
firm  and  sweet  while  the  water  is  cold.  The  fish  frequents 
rapids,  eddies,  and  the  edge  of  the  main  current,  and  pre- 
fers clean,  unpolluted  water,  liut  does  not  seem  to  mind 
muddy  conditions. 

I  have  caught  fallfish  as  early  in  the  year  as  George 
Washington's  birthday,  when  ice  blocked  all  but  the  main 
current  of  the  stream  and  snow  lay  deep  on  the  banks.  At 
.'iuch  times  our  early-bird  anglers  usually  catch  fallfish.  chub 
and  suckers  as  a  pastime  while  waiting  for  trout  fishing  to 
become  legal. 

I  love  to  wade  small,  overgrown,  spring-fed  runs  and 
creeks  for  fallfish.  usually  usioT  a  two-ounce,  six-foot  fly  rod 
with  a  wet  fly,  a  spinner  or  live  grasshopper  in  summer. 
I  have  never  felt  "crowded"  0:1  good  fallfish  waters,  because 
so  few  know  about  this  sport.  I'ltra-litc  spinning  tackle  is 
ideal  for  Virginia  fallfish.  and,  believe  me.  when  you  hv.n\ 
a  pound-sized  fish  you  won't  forget  the  battle.  A  two-ounce 
rod  and  two-pound  test  line  arc  perfect. 

Bail  fishing  for  fallfish  in  tli:-  early  spring  also  calls  for 
light  tackle,  a  split  •>\\i>{  to  keep  your  worm  or  grub  deep, 


Commission    Photo   by    Harrisop 
In   the   outdoor   type   of  man   the   arrival    of  spring    results   in    a   yen    to 
fish   a   stream. 

snelled  hooks  size  No.  4  and  about  two  feet  of  leader.  Long- 
er leaders  are  necessary  in  very  clear  water. 

Cast  your  bait  out  into  the  current  and  let  it  settle  at  the 
current  edge  or  in  an  eddy,  if  you  are  bank-fishing.  Set  the 
''click"  on  your  reel,  place  the  rod  on  the  bank,  and  take 
the  slack  out  of  your  line.  Then  watch  your  rod  tip  for  a 
bite.  This  way  of  fishing  is  also  popular  for  taking  spring 
suckers  that  usually  start  their  spawning  runs  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  February,  depending  on  weather  and  water  con- 
ditions. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  male  fallfish  builds 
great  heaps  of  gravel  for  its  nest,  carrying  pebbles  in  its 
mouth,  and  abandons  the  nest  after  the  eggs  are  laid.  There- 
fore, I  have  rarely  found  fallfish  in  streams  where  the 
bottom  is  all  mud,  or  where  gravel  is  scarce. 

Actually,  the  fallfish  is  a  large  member  of  the  minnow 
family,  with  a  large  head,  wide  terminal  mouth,  protractile 
upper  jaw,  and  a  small  barbel  at  the  posterior  end  of  each 
maxillary.  Its  color  is  steel-blue  above,  sides  and  bellv  sil- 
very. Record  weight  is  five  pounds. 

Redhorse  and  common  suckers  in  Virginia  waters  grow 
to  a  weight  of  four  pounds.  They  are  more  deliberate 
than  fallfish  when  they  bite,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  try  and 
set  the  hook  when  you  first  feel  the  rod  tip  move,  wait 
until  the  fish  moves  away  with  the  bait,  then  hit  it  hard. 
.Suckers  pull  hard  but  can't  fight  swiftly  and  actively  like 
fallfish.  1  only  eat  the  bony,  sweet  meat  of  suckers  when 
the  flesh  is  firm  in  cold  water. 

Catfish  are  popular  fish  in  the  spring  here.  Countrv  peo- 
ple like  to  get  out  under  a  warm  sun  and  line  the  river 
and  stream  banks  to  take  Virginia  whisker-fish.  .Among  the 
most  popular  kinds  of  catfish  are  the  spotted  or  channel  cat, 
the  white  cat,  and  four  species  of  bullheads. 

(Channel  catfish  attain  a  weight  of  about  30  pounds  in 
\  irginia.  They  will  usually  take  a  bait  any  time  after  the 
middle  of  February.  However,  in  very  cold  water  catties  are 
sluggish  and  coy  about  taking  a  bait,  and  it  is  wise  to  give 
I  hem  lime  to  swallow  the  hook. 


Big  catfish,  or 
"whisker  fish,"  are 
strong  and  break  up 
lots  of  tackle  yearly. 


The  author  li  outdoor  editor  of  The  Waahinglon  Daily  New. 
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All  catfish  are  good  to  eat,  in  fact,  when  prepared  prop- 
erly. I  think  they  taste  more  like  chicken  than  chicken  does. 
Some  folks  first  parboil  the  meat  until  almost  ready  to  fall 
off  the  bones  before  rolling  it  in  cornmeal  and  frying  in 
deep  fat.  Catfish  meat  is  very  dense  and  needs  a  great  deal 
more  cooking  than  other  fish  flesh,  except  eels. 

Most  any  kind  of  tackle  is  used  to  catch  catfish.  A  stroll 
along  any  popular  waterway  in  spring  will  convince  the 
skeptic  that  anything  goes.  Just  the  same,  good  tackle  will 
result  in  better  than  average  catches.  Don't  go  too  light;  big 
catfish  are  strong  and  break  up  lots  of  tackle  yearly. 

Catfish  feed  on  almost  any  kind  of  dead  or  live  bait.  They 
will  often  hit  artificial  lures,  but  usually  not  when  the  water 
is  cold.  In  early  spring,  I  have  found  that  shad  entrails, 
fresh-cut  fish  such  as  herring  or  bluefish,  and  worms  are 
good  bait.  I  prefer  to  fish  from  a  boat  or  to  wade  rather 
than  fish  from  the  bank,  because  I  lose  less  tackle. 

When  bank  fishing  for  catties,  be  sure  to  carry  a  long- 
handled  gaff  or  landing  net  to  lift  the  larger  cats  up  high, 
muddy,  and  slippery  river  banks.  Catfish  live  a  long  time 
out  of  water,  so  if  you  use  a  "live  stringer"  you  can  get 
your  catch  home  alive. 

The  general  run  of  anglers  does  not  seem  to  know  that 
Esox  niger,  or  eastern  chain  pickerel  or  "pike,"  will  bite 
in  the  early  spring.  Chain  pickerel  are  found  both  in  fresh 
and  brackish  water  here.  They  rarely  exceed  five  pounds  in 
weight,  spawn  in  the  early  spring,  and  do  not  bite  well  in 
hot  weather.  They  are  to  be  found  from  Maine  southward 
to  Florida.  Pike  are  a  favorite  fish  among  sportsmen,  be- 
cause they  hit  artificial  lures  and  live  bait. 

Our  chain  pickerel  are  not  an  easy  fish  to  catch.  It  takes 
time  to  learn  how  to  fish  for  them.  When  they  actually 
make  up  their  mind  to  hit  a  bait,  it  is  hard  to  take  it  away 
.  ,  .  they  move  and  strike  so  swiftly;  yet  they  prefer  a  very 
slowly  moving  lure. 


Commission  Photo  by  Kesteloo 
The  fierce   pike  is  a  sort  of  barracuda  in  fresh  water. 

The  fierce  pike  is  a  sort  of  barracuda  in  fresh  water.  It 
loves  to  lie  motionless  in  the  weeds  for  some  unsuspecting 
fish  to  pass  or  a  crippled  minnow  to  appear.  I  like  to  spin- 
cast  swimmer-type  Atom  plugs  for  them,  and  work  the  lure 
slowly  with  jerks.  I  find  a  June-bug  spinner  on  a  piece  of 
bead-chain,  with  2/0  size  hook  baited  with  a  live  minnow 
hooked  through  the  lips,  is  a  real  "killer"  if  you  reel  the 
lure  along  very,  very  slowly  at  the  edge  of  a  weedbed,  or 
close  to  snags. 

Pike  usually  bite  best  from  the  middle  of  February  to 
the  first  of  June  and  again  from  the  end  of  September  to 
Christmas.  If  you  use  a  plug  do  not.  use  a  swivel  and  snap 
.  .  .  just  use  a  plain  snap.  A  swivel  will  ruin  the  action  of 
your  plug.  Swivels  are  O.K.  when  you  use  spinners  and 
other  lures. 


Never  be  surprised  to  see  a  chain  pickerel  follow  your 
lure  right  up  to  the  boat  before  it  strikes.  This  happens 
often  because  the  pike  hits  when  you  start  to  take  the  lure 
out  of  the  water,  thinking  it  is  escaping.  Pike  often  hit  lures 
at  the  moment  they  land  in  the  water,  also. 

Pike  or  pickerel  are  good  to  eat  though  very  bony  in  the 
rib  area;  the  tail  meat  has  the  least  bones.  They  can  be 
found  mostly  in  swampy  areas,  shallow  ponds  and  sluggish 
streams,  where  leaves  stain  the  water,  plants  grow  and 
snags  are  plentiful.  One  of  the  best  ponds  I  know  close  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  surrounded  with  houses,  the  shallow 
water  is  loaded  with  rusting  auto  wrecks,  and  a  tangle  of 
l)rush  or  weeds  chokes  the  remainder. 

You  can  imagine  what  a  time  I  have  catching  a  pickerel 
in  such  a  mess  of  junk.  Yet  I  do  yearly,  and  have  taken 
some  of  the  largest  pickerel  ever  there.  Actually,  the  folks 


Suckers  pull  hard,  but  are  deliberate 
when  they  bite.  Don't  set  the  hook  when 
you  first  feel  the  rod  tip  move;  wait 
until    the   fish   moves   away   with   the    bait. 


that    live    around    this    three-acre    pond    don't    know    there 
is  a  fish  in  it,  and  I  have  not  told  them.  Why  should  I? 

You,    too,    can    find    fish,    frequently    in    your    own    back 
yard  or  neighborhood  if  you  do  some  prospecting. 


Editorial:  Pigeonhole  That  Dove  Bill 

(Continued  from   page  3) 

baked,  baked  wrapped  in  bacon,  or  pan  fried,  doves  are  good  eating 
.  .  .  and  are  little  different  in  size  from  the  quails,  rails,  snipe  and 
woodcock  which  have  been  accepted  as  game  birds  without  con- 
troversy. 

And  as  far  as  farmer-hunter  relations  are  concerned,  farmers  in 
Virginia  lake  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  their  dove  fields,  often  con- 
trolling the  shooting  to  one  or  two  days  a  week  to  keep  the  doves 
around.  The  landowners  sometimes  participate  in  the  hunts  them- 
selves, serving  as  hosts.  And  some  reap  economic  benefit  by  leasing 
their  dove  fields  to  groups  of  hunters  or  charging  hunters  a  small 
daily  use  fee. 

It's  true  that  biologists  don't  know  all  the  answers  yet  regarding 
the  biology  of  the  mourning  dove.  If  70  out  of  each  100  doves  die 
annually,  and  only  20  or  less  fall  to  the  gun,  what  are  the  causes  of 
death  among  the  remaining  50  birds,  and  what  can  be  done  about 
them?  Learning  the  answers  to  these  questions  is  a  challenging 
necessity,  yet  the  federal  mourning  dove  research  program  was  held 
by  Congress  this  year  at  the  156,000  level,  far  short  of  the  $225,000 
recommended    by   many   authorities. 

The  mourning  dove  population  is  high  now.  Let's  back  research 
pointing  the  way  to  a  maintenance  of  this  high  population  in  the 
face  of  increased  hunting  pressure  and  suggest  to  the  protectionists 
that  they  turn  in  their  attention  to  the  preservation  of  seriously 
llueatened  species  such  as  our  ducks,  our  hawks,  owls,  and  eagles, 
and,  in  some  areas,  our  black  bears. — M.  R.  C. 
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The  Game  Farm  -  - 
Aid  To  Better  Hunting 

By  DENNIS  HART,  Manager 
Cumberland  Experimental  Game  Farm 

Commission   Photos   by   Kcsteloo 

VIRGINIA  is  a  land  of  many  firsts,  and  not  the  least  of 
her  fame  is  due  to  excellent  hunting — quail,  turkey, 
cottontail,  whitetail  deer,  and  more.  Our  State  is 
bountifully  endowed,  and  her  people  have  traditionally  en- 
deavored to  be  good  stewards — caring  for  and  managing 
their  resources  for  the  maximum  benefit  of  both  present  and 
succeeding  generations.  Her  official  game  conservation  ef- 
forts began  with  hunting  season  and  bag  limit  laws  and  the 
inauguration  of  a  paid  game  warden  system.  To  these  was 
soon  added,  in  1920,  a  state  game  farm — one  of  the  Na- 
tion's first.  The  farm's  superintendent,  W.  B.  Coleman,  pio- 
neered the  development  of  techniques  for  large  scale  propa- 
gation of  our  native  bobwhite  quail.  Later,  and  extending 
on  through  1938,  this  work  on  the  state  game  farm  was 
carried  forward  by  Charles  ().  Handley  and  W.  W.  Bailey. 
Then,  Chester  F.  Phelps,  the  present  Executive  Director  for 
the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  and  at  that 
time  Superintendent  of  Game,  took  over  the  active  direction 
of  both  the  Windsor  Shades  Game  Farm  and  the  State's 
wild  turkey  game  farm. 

Since  1957,  Virginia  has  had  its  game  farming  facilities 
directed  to  the  introduction  of  exotic  species.  The  reason 
for  this  should  be  briefly  stated.  As  agriculture  becomes 
more  intensified  and  the  countryside  becomes  more  urban- 
ized, our  native  game  populations,  particularly  quail,  are  be- 
coming relatively  decimated.  Shrinking  coverts,  free  hunt- 
ing cats  and  dogs,  and  mounting  hunting  pressures,  added  to 
more  traditional  mitigating  influences,  push  quail  coveys 
back  into  the  remaining  more  inaccessible  areas — fringes 
of  swamps  and  woodlands.  Old  World  species,  by  contrast 
have  had  thousands  of  years  in  which  to  evolve  adaptations 
to  living  in  densely  peopled  and  intensively  cultivated  areas. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  some  of  these 
species  can  do  well  in  segments  of  Virginia  habitat  where 
the  bobwhite,  for  example,  can  not  hold  its  own.  An  already 
demonstrated  similar  case  is  the  phenomenal  success  of  the 
ringneck  pheasant  on  the  Middle  West  prairies  where  the 
prairie  chicken  has  been  eclipsed  by  modern  agriculture. 
Furthermore,  the  pheasants  in  particular  have  demonstrated 
a  remarkable  adaptation  to  varying  degrees  of  cropping 
management  on  shooting  preserves  both  in  the  Old  World 
over  centuries  of  time  and  more  recently  in  America. 

But  why  game  farm?  Why  not  import  and  release?  Sim- 
ply because  we  cannot  aflford  to  import  enough  wild  birds 
at  a  lime.  Stocking  success  is  related  to  volume  of  releases. 
The  Virginia  State  Game  Farm  is  an  «'xperimcntal  and 
demonstrational  establishment.  Its  operations  help  to  pilot  the 
commercial  game  breeder,  the  shooting  preserve  operator, 
the  grower  for  culinary  uses,  and  the  aviculturi.st.  Our  recog- 
niti(m  of  these  varied  avenues  for  game  iise  and  our  col- 
laboration therein  helps  greatly  to  cultivate  a  more  general 
game  consciousness  and  lo  thereby  increase  game's  overall 
rrsourre  value  to  the  State  as  a  whole. 


While    some   game   farmers    produce    and    hafch   their   own    eggs,    others 
simply    buy    and    release    full-grown    pheasants. 

While  game  farming  and  shooting  preserve  operation 
constitute  a  steadily  growing  and  reasonably  remunerative 
industry,  its  appeal  to  the  private  enterpriser  should  be  tem- 
pered by  a  few  matter-of-fact  considerations.  It  is  not  an 
easy  or  a  get-rich-quick  occupation  and,  here  as  in  any  other 
business,  there  is  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  financial 
failures.  Perhaps  a  principal  reason  for  this  is  that  game 
farming  has  so  many  aspects,  particularly  when  operated  in 
vertically  integrated  business  units.  In  other  words,  when 
the  business  comprises  breeding  stock  care,  hatching  and 
brooding  and  rearing,  stocking  and  hunting  management, 
and  catering  to  hunters,  then  it  is  plain  to  see  that  a  wide 
range  of  individual  capabilities  is  necessary  in  the  enterprise 
personnel.  On  the  other  hand,  this  situation  is  not  essentially 
different  from  that  involved  in  general  farming  and,  par- 
ticularly in  these  modern  times,  farming  folk  are  good 
business  managers  and  good  in  their  public  relations.  Actu- 
ally, the  degree  and  balance  of  these  varied  personal  capa- 
bilities will  dictate  the  extent  to  which  the  integrational  full- 
ness of  an  enterprise  can  be  made  to  augment  its  stability 
and  profitableness.  Then,  in  addition  to  all  the  central  aspects 
of  an  integrated  game  farming  enterprise,  there  are  several 
potentially  profitable  sidelines  such  as  (1)  boarding  of  hunt- 
ers, (2)  guiding  them  over  the  hunting  area,  (3)  dressing 
game  for  them  (whether  field  shot  or  pen  sold),  (4)  board- 
ing and  training  their  hunting  dogs,  and  (5)  sale  of  general 
farm  produce  to  them. 

To  begin  with,  the  prospective  game  farmer  should  re- 
alize that  since  game  birds  are  public  property  they  are 
protected  and  their  management  and  use  regulated  by  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and,  therefore,  a  game  breeder's  and/or 
shooting  preserve  operator's  license  ($5.00  for  each  in  Vir- 
ginia) is  prerequisite  to  entering  into  the  business. 

In  considering  game  farming  possibilities  on  any  specific 
tract  of  land  it  is  important  to  determine  whether  the  tract 
is  a  part  of  a  naturally  good  game  region  or,  by  contrast, 
is  in  a  comparative  wildlife  desert.  Extensive  areas  given 
over  to  intensive  cattle  grazing  or  orcharding,  for  example, 
are  not  likely  to  provide  enough  year  around  feed  and  cover 
to  support  heavy  game  populations  and  afTord  natural  shoot- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  many  general  farming  ar»'as  have 
a  place  for  game  cropping.  This  is  particularly  true  where 
there  is  an  interspersion  of  wooded  streams,  crop  diversi- 
fication, strip  planting,  contour  tillage,  etc. 

In  some  sections  there  are  sizable  tracts  of  idle  land. 
These  may  have  good  game  farming  possibilities  but  usually 
will  require  considerable  improvement  of  soil  fertility.  This 
factor  is  just  as  important  to  game  as  to  other  crops  that 
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feed  upon  the  land.  Even  though  game  propagated  in  cap- 
tivity can  he  fed  commercially  available  balanced  rations 
their  post-1  iheration  ability  to  survive  and  to  "adopt"  a 
h.ahitat  will  depend,  more  than  is  commonly  realized,  on  the 
fertility  and  organic  wholesomeness  of  the  soils  over  which 
ihey  feed. 

Also  to  be  considered  is  an  area's  proximity  to  population 
centers  out  of  which  arise  demands  for  commercial  shooting. 
While  hunter  numbers  are  increasing  and  travel  is  becoming 
more  convenient,  there  are  still  some  relatively  remote  areas 
that  provide  enough  free  shooting  to  preclude  any  immedi- 
ate need  for  commercial  shooting  preserves. 

Getting  more  into  the  strictly  propagational  aspects  of 
game  farming,  there  are  a  number  of  sources  of  technical 
infoMuation.  Some  of  the  more  general  of  these  are: 


United   States   Department  of 

Agriculture 
Washington,    D.    C. 

Bureau  of  Sport   Fisheries  and 

Wildlife 
U.   S.   Dept.   of  the    Interior 
Washington   25,    D.  C. 

Wildlife    Management    Institute 
709   Wire    Building 
Washington    5,    D.    C. 

North  American  Game  Breeding 
and    Shooting    Preserve 
Association,    Inc. 

Samuel  G.  McCluney,  Pres. 

P.  O.   Box   312 

208    Marshall    St. 

Warrensburg,   Mo. 


The    Sportsmen's   Service 

Bureau 
250  East  43rd   St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ducks    Unlimited,    Inc. 
342    Madison    Ave. 
New    York    17,    N.    Y. 

Conservation    Department 

Olin    Mathieson    Chemical    Corp. 

East  Alton,    Illinois 

Monthly    Magazines: 

Modern   Game   Breeding 
28   West  State   Street 
Doylestown,    Pennsylvania 

The  Game   Breeders  Gazette 
1328   Allen    Park   Drive 
Salt  Lake  City  5,   Utah 


In  addition,  local  county  agricultural  agents  often  have 
helpful  bulletins  and  several  feed  and  equipment  companies, 
advertising  in  the  above  listed  magazines,  distribute  infor- 
mation designed  to  promote  game  farming.  The  state  game 
department  has  trained  technicians  and  extension  specialists 
who  may  be  called  upon. 

In  Virginia  game  farming  usually  centers  around  the 
Iiobwhile  quail,  pheasants,  and  mallard  ducks.  Very  careful 
consideration  needs  be  given  as  to  which  species  or  com- 
Itinalion  of  species  is  best  suited  to  any  particular  farm  or 
location.  Again,  in  the  interest  of  minimizing  business 
risks,  it  is  usually  best  to  start  with  one  species,  possibly 
adding  others  as  experience  dictates.  Quite  often  mallard 
ducks  and  one  upland  .species  will  provide  a  sufficient  variety 
in    the   operation    to    broaden    its    hunter   appeal.    Pheasants 


By-products    of    game    farming    can    include    feathers    for    hats    and    the 
dressing  of  both  field-shot  and   pen-sold  game. 


obtainable  from  south  central  states  breeders  and  specified 
as  being  English  or  Chinese  (not  Mongolian)  ringnecks 
are  giving  good  results  on  Virginia  shooting  preserves  and 
the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  is 
experimenting  with  the  introduction  of  other  foreign  species 
which  may  be  better  suited  climatically  to  Virginia.  It  may 
be  possible  to  make  these  available  to  breeders  in  Virginia 
later  on.  As  a  general  thing,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  profitable 
to  use  species  on  the  shooting  preserve  which  are  not  al- 
ready tried  and  proven  in  the  area.  Where  ducks  are  used 
for  flighted  shoots  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  farm  pond 
or  small  lake. 

Another  angle  to  consider  is  the  extent  of  enterprise  inte- 
gration, whether  to  have  breeding  stock  and  carry  the 
operation  through  propagation  and  marketing  or  to  engage 
in  a  limited  operation  or  specialize  in  one  phase.  Some 
shooting  preserve  operators  buy  and  release  full-grown 
pheasants.  Others  buy  day-old  pheasant  chicks  and  rear  these 
for  later  release  before  hunting  parties.  Still  other  game 
farmers  specialize  in  producing  eggs  of  one  or  more  species 
and  hatching  these  for  sale  as  day-old  chicks.  There  is  a 
phase  or  combination  of  phases  for  any  farm  in  potentially 
good  game  country. 

Every  farmer  is  aware  of  how  expensive  it  can  be  to  buy 
new  equipment  for  any  kind  of  farming  operation.  This 
consideration  will  dictate  going  into  the  game  farming 
business  or  sideline  conservatively  so  as  to  "get  the  feel" 
of  the  enterprise  with  one  or  two  years  of  actual  experience. 
Also,  purchase  of  commercially  available  equipment  should, 
from  the  profit-making  viewpoint,  be  minimized.  Bird  pens 
and  brooder  houses  can  often  be  made  at  home  during 
slack  periods  for  other  kinds  of  farm  work. 

Books  and  bulletins,  available  as  cited  before,  will  give 
adequate  beginning  information  for  management  of  breed- 
ers, incubation,  brooding,  rearing  and  holding,  feeding  in 
all  phases  of  propagation,  conditioning  for  release,  stocking 
and  subsequent  management  on  the  land,  prior  preparation 
of  the  land  (improvement  of  feed  and  cover),  predator 
conlrol,  minimizing  disease  losses,  etc. 

Because  game  birds  and  poultry  have  the  same  diseases 
and  parasites,  they  should  not  be  reared  on  the  same  farm. 
Strict  adherence  to  authoritatively  recommended  rearing 
methods,  with  special  emphasis  to  sanitation  and  the 
eradication  of  flies,  will  minimize  the  occurence  of  diseases 
and  parasites.  However,  whenever  any  interruption  of 
normal  health  and  well-being  is  detected,  the  important 
tiling  is  to  determine  immediately  its  cause  and  apply  con- 
trol measures.  With  game,  as  with  poultry,  the  farmer 
should  immediately  obtain  veterinary  identification  and 
treatment  recommendations  for  any  appearance  of  infec- 
tious or  contagious  sickness.  The  Virginia  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Richmond,  operates  diagnostic  laboratories  in 
various  sections  of  the  State  where  sick  or  dead  birds  may 
b;-  sent  or  taken  for  diagnosis. 

We  need  to  emphasize  that  success  in  rearing  game  for 
hunters  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  employing  methods 
that  will  insure  healthy  and  well  conditioned  birds  in  coverts 
that  will  afford  a  natural  type  of  hunting  and  shooting.  Re- 
member that  the  hunter's  primary  interest  is  not  to  easily 
and  quickly  get  a  full  bag  of  game.  He  can  get  that  by 
buying  from  the  pen.  Most  hunters  want  between  a  half  and 
a  full  day  of  the  excitement  of  pursuit  and  capture  and  of 
seeing  their  dogs  work  with  them. 
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Virginia's  Deer,  Bear  and  Turkey  Kill  [or  1961-62 


By  RICHARD  H.  CROSS.  JR. 
Chief,  Game  Division 


THK  1961-62  hunting  season  inaiki-il  anollu-r  milestone 
in  Virginia's  deer  management  program.  Following 
periods  of  deer  scarcity  (1900-1938),  restoration  and 
piotection  (1938-1944),  and  phenomenal  population  in- 
creases (1944-1960),  we  have  now  come  to  the  point  where 
range  carrying  capacities  have  heen  reached  in  the  majority 
of  the  states  as  counties  and  actually  exceeded  in  some  areas. 
Our  highest  deer  kill  on  record  occurred  in  1960-61  when 
hunters  checked  a  total  of  36,165  animals.  The  statewide 
kill  dropped  to  32.882  during  the  past  season.  There  are 
several  important   reasons  for  this  decrease. 

With  the  exception  of  one  area  in  eastern  Virginia,  the 
slight  fluctuation  in  annual  kill  figures  might  be  considered 
normal.  A  serious  overpopulation  problem  has  developed  in 
tiie  vicinity  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  where  overcrowding  on 
poor  range  has  resulted  in  an  extremely  high  incidence 
of  parasitism,  thus  causing  the  loss  of  an  unknown  num- 
ber of  animals.  The  situation  can  be  corrected  by  reducing 
populations  to  a  point  where  range  carrying  capacities  will 
not  be  exceeded.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  tak- 
ing of  antlerless  deer  during  the  regular  hunting  seasons. 

In  western  Virginia  the  problem  is  somewhat  different, 
since  vast  acreages  of  previously  prime  range  are  gradually 
becoming  less  productive  of  deer  food  and  cover.  This  hap- 
pens when  brushy  areas  grow  into  pole-size  timber  stands 
which  supply  little  food  and  cover  and  tend  to  shade  out 
desirable  understory  plant.  In  order  to  maintain  current 
deer  populations  in  a  healthy  condition  it  will  be  necessary 
to  convert  our  western  forests  from  even-aged  stands  to  un- 


even-aged stands,  using  the  only  reasonable  method,  the 
sale  of  timber  and  wood  products.  In  many  areas,  markets 
for  wood  products  do  not  now  exist,  and  in  just  as  many 
other  sections  pole-size  stands  will  yield  no  merchantable 
products.  The  most  practicable  solution  is  a  reduction  of 
deer  numbers  in  some  areas  and  the  management  of  all 
herds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  overpopulation  prob- 
lems mentioned  above.  This,  again,  should  be  done  by  per- 
mitting sportsmen  to  harvest  the  annual  surplus  through  the 
shooting  of  deer  of  either  sex. 

In  the  years  to  come  we  can,  through  sound  hunting 
regulations,  maintain  healthy  deer  herds  throughout  Vir- 
ginia in  approximately  the  same  numbers  as  they  now 
exist.  On  the  other  hand,  over-protection  of  anterless  animals 
will  result  in  overpopulations  followed  by  range  destruction 
an<l  then  a  sudden  drastic  decline  in  deer  numbers. 

Virginia's  annual  bear  kill  appears  to  be  following  the 
usual  pattern,  and  if  past  figures  are  any  indication,  we  can 
ix|)ect  an  upward  trend  for  the  next  two  or  three  years.  Ad- 
ditional research  on  this  species  is  still  needed. 

Analysis  of  the  past  season's  turkey  harvest  shows  a  de- 
crease in  rearing  success  as  compared  to  1960,  but  we  do 
not  view  this  situation  with  alarm.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
past,  the  very  high  reproductive  rate  of  the  wild  turkey 
makes  possible  for  the  species  to  recover  from  a  population 
decline  in  the  short  period  of  one  year  or  one  nesting  season. 
While  some  isolated  areas  are  losing  good  turkey  habitat 
due  to  timber-stand  conversions,  the  statewide  picture  con- 
tiinies  to  appear  encouraging. 


County  Deer 
or   City 

Accomack  28 

Albemarle 109 

Alleghany 5?3 

Amelia  98 

Amherst 72 

Appomattox 99 

Augusta 1,955 

Bafh 2,121 

Bedford 

Bland 55 

Botetourt  400 

Brunswick 64 

Buchanan  

Buckingham 380 

Campbell 7 

Coroline   1,604 

Carroll        11 

Charles  City 203 

Charlotte 8 

Chesterfield 169 

Clarke        85 

Croig              889 

Culpeper  196 

Cumberland  260 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddle  186 

Essex  148 

Foirfox  39 

Fauquier   258 

floyd  23 

Fluvanna.. 129 

Fronklin     4 

Frederick  1,213 

Giles  623 

Gloucester  46 

Goochland  79 

Groyson  460 

Greene  24 

Greensville  97 

Halifox  287 

Honover  176 

Henrico  ■♦4 
Henry 

Highlond  563 

Me  of  Wight  238 

Jomes  City  '57 

King   George  333 

King  &  Queen  232 

King   William  284 

lancoster  94 


Bear   Turkey 
1959-60 


Deer       bear  Turkey 
1960-61 


Deer       Bear  Turkey 
1961-62 


28 

47 

2 

49 

203 

6 

56 

191 

10 

51 

38 

117 

607 

6 

68 

601 

10 

82 

1 

146 

155 

239 

160 

128 

24 

35 

111 

7 

42 

107 

10 

37 

40 

139 

101 

170 

69 

83 

260 

2,233 

22 

307 

1,928 

56 

241 

11 

319 

2,168 

14 

332 

1,672 

33 

309 

6 

10 

11 

30 

6 

31 

11 

72 

1 

84 

2 

37 

61 

541 

16 

105 

593 

7 

117 

45 

98 

75 

122 

84 

157 

551 

276 

537 

1 

178 

44 

2 

47 

3 

37 

153 

2,802 

10 

269 

133 

1,971 

19 

326 

110 

40 

12 

74 

19 

51 

104 

177 
101 

183 

145 
151 

103 

8 

971 

5 

974 

8 

100 

33 

235 

10 

136 

18 

204 

210 
24 

194 

193 
21 

117 

98 

205 

174 

226 

129 

3 

220 

14 

191 

7 

18 

75 

21 

41 

16 

42 

294 
20 

29 

314 
19 

47 

31 

178 
15 

54 

239 

7 

20 

42 

952 

52 

651 

3/ 

4 

602 
252 

5 

550 
232 

1 

24 

317 
891 

31 

342 
739 

1 

36 

2 

37 

3 

106 

3 

20 

81 

25 

110 

23 

59 

284 

99 

200 

53 

16 

214 

26 

201 

15 

4 

138 

13 

57 

7 

12 

207 

658 
269 

5 

210 

668 
281 

6 

192 

1 

15 

212 

4 

255 

7 

375 

12 

417 

15 

30 

243 

28 

245 

33 

21 

329 
372 

35 

314 
400 

17 

County  Deer       Bear   Turkey      Deer       bear   Turkey      Deer       Bear  Turkey 

or   City  19SP-60                           1960-61                              1961-62 

Lee 30         .. 

Loudoun 73 

Louisa     181 

Lunenburg 30 

Madison 10          6 

Mathews 27 

Mecklenburg 17 

Middlesex 23 

Montgomery 

Nansemond 228        12 

Nelson    82       22 

New    Kent 297 

Norfolk     600          7 

Northampton  .  

Northumberland  69 

Nottoway 112 

Orange 157 

Poge 407       .... 

Patrick 69 

Pittsylvania  9 

Powhatan  167 

Prince    Edward  29 

Prince   George  765 

Princess    Anne  15 

Prince   William  245 

Puloski     52          1 

Rappahannock 60 

Richmond   85 

Roanoke  23 

Rockbridge 520        24 

Rockingham 1,329       43 

Russell     4 

Scott              373    ^.... 

Shenandoah 2,065      ' 

Smyth         774       .... 

Southampton 704 

Spotsylvania 369 

Stafford   _  460          1 

Surry         462 

Sussex       S02 

Tazewell 57          2 

Warren      422           1 

Warwick  (N.  New* 

Hampton)  243 

Washington  251 

Westmoreland  94 

Wise  295 

Wythe  ISO         3 

York  868 

Tolol  ?8.969      361 


66 

65 

196 

201 

8 

i59 

529 

57 

421 

54 

33 

41 

65 

34 

26 

19 

4 

28 

6 

122 

105 

24 

26 
77 

4 

28 

17 
97 

2 

26 

1 

104 

10 

182 

5 

49 

136 

14 

63 

101 

9 

44 

56 

364 
532 

233 

11 

62 

408 
545 

309 

1 

49 

49 

105 

67 

118 

56 

77 

124 
523 
123 

2 

51 

119 
409 
112 

38 

12 

6 

24 

9 

19 

74 

197 

138 

163 

76 

34 

21 

96 

26 

57 

68 

527 
14 

84 

639 
8 

59 

60 

248 

42 

288 

381 

17 

1 

1 

77 

282 

54 

179 

398 

19 

3 

63 

151 

535 

15 

182 

584 

10 

246 

88 

1,412 

14 

427 

20 

80 

1,568 

5 

280 

11 

1 

106 

55 

2.536 
1.248 

13 

65 

1,779 
1,089 

2 

1 

60 

26 

1,051 

23 

1,127 

18 

97 

432 

59 

431 

80 

46 

630 

89 

683 

62 

56 

279 

58 

284 

46 

99 

798 

62 

536 

239 
286 
273 
324 
440 

8 

109 
3 

728 

39 

488 

179 
288 
229 
176 
504 

1 

88 

1 

10 

631 

18 

397 

11 

671 

36,166 

209 

4,597 

32,882 

206 

3.811 

12 
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j  Jese  rareia^*  Commission  Activities  and  Late  Wildlife  News  ...  At  A  Glance  rgi^^ia  gajj® 

WILDLIFE  EDITOR  CUTLER  LEAVES  STATE  FOR  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  POST.  M.  Rupert  Cutler,  Vir- 
ginia Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  education  division  staff  member 
since  June  1958  and  chief  of  that  division  since  June  1961,  will  leave  his  state 
post  on  May  1  to  begin  work  as  an  assistant  chief  of  the  conservation  education 
division  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Cutler,  28,  will 
perform  editorial  work  on  the  National  Wildlife  Federation's  bi-weekly  newsletter. 
Conservation  News,  its  bi-weekly  press  release  and  other  publications.  He  will 
also  help  produce  the  organization's  short  television  film  announcements. 

As  education  division  chief  for  the  Virginia  commission.  Cutler  has  served  as  editor  of  the 
commission's  monthly  magazine,  Virginia  Wildlife,  and  has  been  responsible  for 
that  division's  entire  program  of  public  relations,  information  and  education 
activities.  He  was  a  June  1955  graduate  of  the  wildlife  management  department  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  and  his  wife,  Gladys,  will  reside  in  the  District. 

WATERFOWL  AT  11-YEAR  LOW.  Wintering  grounds  counts  indicate  that  the  continental  water- 
fowl population  has  reached  its  lowest  point  of  the  past  11  years.  The  results 
were  compiled  from  information  gathered  in  January  by  a  crew  of  1639  cooperators 
who  logged  93,000  miles  by  air,  91,000  by  ground,  and  1150  miles  by  water  in  a  census 
that  covered  the  North  American  continent  from  Alaska  to  southern  Mexico  and 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  reports. 

The  count  showed  that  ducks  are  down  13  percent  from  last  year  and  10  percent  below  the 
average  of  the  past  13  years.  Geese  declined  8  percent  from  last  year,  but  remain 
slightly  above  the  long-range  average.  Of  the  favored  hunting  species,  only  scaup 
and  Canada  geese  show  increases  over  last  year.  Mallards  and  pintails  are  at  a 
9-year  low.  Fewer  black  ducks  were  observed  than  at  any  time  since  1950,  and  canvas- 
backs  continue  at  a  critically  low  level. 

Attention  now  swings  to  the  great  waterfowl  breeding  grounds  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada  where 

the  birds  are  returning  to  nest  and  rear  young.  Much  of  the  success  of  this  year's 
hatch  depends  on  the  supply  of  water  in  the  potholes  and  marshes  as  well  as  on  the 
rainfall  and  runoff  situation. 

NEW  STATE  TROUT  REARING  STATION  PLANNED.  The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  has 
been  granted  approval  to  purchase  a  39-acre  tract  surrounding  Coursey  Springs 
in  Bath  County  for  development  as  a  state  trout  rearing  station.  The  spring,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  state,  is  located  two  miles  from  Williamsville  and  has  a 
flow  exceeding  4,500  gallons  per  minute  with  a  year-round  water  temperature  of 
56  degrees. 

The  main  advantage  of  the  new  station  would  be  to  supplement  the  limited  facilities  at  the 
Montebello  Trout  Rearing  Station,  making  the  distribution  of  trout  in  central  and 
northern  Virginia  much  easier.  Many  trout  now  have  to  be  hauled  from  hatcheries 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  to  the  central  and  northern  mountain  counties, 
often  involving  distances  of  over  200  miles. 

The  prospective  rearing  station  site  includes  3,700  feet  of  spring  branch  and  3,800  feet 
of  frontage  on  the  Cowpasture  River.  An  old  millrace  canal  is  also  located  on 
the  property.  Slight  modification  of  the  spring  branch  and  millrace  will  give 
adequate  rearing  facilities,  so  no  large-scale  construction  is  planned  at  the 
present  time,  according  to  Fish  Division  Chief  Bob  Martin.  "The  potential  of 
this  facility  should  be  adequate  to  meet  all  trout  production  needs  now  and  in 
the  forseeable  future  in  line  with  expected  revenue  for  operation,"  Martin  said. 

The  fish  division  also  announced  that  a  portion  of  the  stream  below  the  rearing  facilities 
may  be  opened  to  public  fishing  at  a  later  date  under  special  regulations. 
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A  Practical  Start  To 
Spin  Casting 

Text  and  Photos  by  JOE  BROOKS 
Richmond.  Virginia 


A  FEW  years  ago  wIumi  spinning  first  apjn-arcd  on  llic 
Z-^  American  scene,  it  was  hailed  as  the  uhimate  in  the 
casting  methods  of  fishing.  "It  will  catch  more  fish.'" 
"It  will  catch  bigger  fish."  "Anyone  can  learn  to  spin  in 
five  minutes."  All  these  promises  were  trumpeted  loudly 
across  the  country.  Time  has  taught  us  that  spinning  is  in- 
deed a  very  good  way  of  angling  but  it  is  not  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  and  will  never  replace  the  time-proven  arts  of 
fly  and  plug  casting.  But  one  thing  is  sure.  The  beginner 
can  get  into  fish  more  quickly  spinning  than  any  other 
way.  The  mechanics  of  casting  a  lure  are  simple  and  easy, 
and  it  requires  only  a  small  amount  of  practice  to  learn  to 
throw  a  lure  far  enough  to  catch  fish. 

There  are  several  types  of  spinning  gtnir.  For  river  and 
lake  fishing  there  are  fairly  small  and  light  open  faced 
reels,  some  of  which  utilize  a  bail  while  others  operate  with 
a  simple  finger  pickup.  For  stripers  in  the  bay  and  for 
other  big  fish  of  the  ocean,  there  are  similar  reels  in  larger 
sizes.  And  there  is  the  newer,  American  enclosed-type  reel, 
in  which,  as  the  name  would  imply,  the  spool  from  which 
the  line  peels  off  is  enclosed.  The  differences  in  the  use  of 
the  three  types  of  reels  are  minor,  involving  the  mechanics 
of  the  reels  rather  than  the  performance  of  the  cast. 

In  picture  ^1,  Gordon  Dean,  one  of  the  first  spinners — 
salt-  and  fresh-walir- — in  North  America,  demonstrates  the 
most  comfortable  grip  when  using  the  open-faced  spinning 
reels.  The  fingers  of  the  right  hand  are  spread,  and  he 
takes  hold  of  the  rod  so  that  the  first  and  second  fingers  are 
in  front  of  the  reel  leg,  and  the  third  and  little  finger  to  the 
rear  of  it. 

When  getting  ready  to  cast  with  the  i)ail-type  reel,  the 
line  is  picked  up  with  the  first  finger,  as  shown  in  picture 
^2.  and  the  bail  is  pushed  to  the  down  i)<)sition.  In  thi" 
nianiial-ty|)e,  open-faced  reel,  the  handle  is  turned  until 
the  manual  knob  comes  up  where  the  finger  can  readily 
pick  up  the  line,  as  shown  in  picture  :^3.  Then,  as  in  pic- 
ture 4^1.  the  knob  is  backed  to  the  side  of  the  reel. 

With  the  enclosed,  American-tyi)e  spinning  reel,  the  hand 
holds  the  rod  forward  of  the  reel.  The  angler  reaches  down, 
picks  up  the  line  where  it  comes  out  of  the  front  of  the 
reel  and  brings  it  up  and  around  to  his  left;  he  tucks  the 


^  I— The 


grip. 


#2 — Setting 


line  under  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  so  it  is  held  taut 
by  the  thumi)  against  the  cork.  Picture  #5  shows  the  angler 
placing  the  line  between  thumb  and  cork. 

Another  method  of  holding  the  line  with  this  tvpe  of  reel 
is  to  bring  the  line  from  the  reel  over  the  back  of  the  hand, 
place  it  on  the  cork  grip,  and  again  press  down  and  hold 
it  with  the  thumb  until  ready  to  release  the  lure  on  the 
forward  throw. 

With  all  three  reels  the  cast  is  essentially  the  same.  The 
angler  lines  up  his  target  by  pointing  at  it  with  the  rod 
lip,  then  brings  the  rod  up  to  approximately  the  10  or  11 
o'clock  position.  Some  casters  sight  their  target  by  looking 
through  the  lowest  rod  guide. 

The  starting  position  is  shown  in  picture  :^0.  In  this 
particular  picture  the  angler  is  using  the  American  enclosed- 
type  reel,  and  before  starting  the  cast  lie  must  touch  the 
release  button.  With  the  open-faced  reels,  the  position  would 
lie  the  same  but  there  is  no  release  i)utton.  the  line  being 
iieid  on  the  tip  of  the  first  finger. 

Now.  limiting  the  action  entirely  to  liie  wrist,  the  caster 
firings  the  rod  back  as  shown  in  picture  ^7.  and  again 
using  only  the  wrist,  flips  it  forward.  It  is  the  quick  forward 
flip,  without  pause,  along  with  the  weight  of  the  lure  pulling 
on  the  rod  tip.  that  makes  the  cast.  At  the  moment  the 
wrist  starts  forward,  the  line  is  released  and  out  goes  the 
lure,  and  the  angler  slops  llie  rod  at  tiie  lOClock  position, 
as   shown    in    picture    ^8. 

The  beginru-r  should  pay  particular  attention  to  the  w  ri-t 
action  in  the  spin  cast.  Many  tyros  wave  the  entire  arm 
back  and  forth  ami  this  free  arm  motion  is  not  coiulucive 
to  good  casting  or  accuracy.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
footing.  Stand  steady  and  firm,  without  any  rocking  back 
and  forth. 

While  casting  practice  is  best  with  the  rod  and  reel  in 
your  hand,  either  over  water  or  on  your  lawn,  or  in  a 
gymnasium,  where  you  can  actually  throw  a  lure.  iie\erthe- 
less  you  can  greatK    iin|)ro\e  \t»ur  wrist  action  right  at  xour 


#6 — Starting    position. 


.v  <T- 


^7 — Using   wrist,   bring   rod   back. 


#8 — Flip    forward    qulclcly. 


^3 — Turn   manual   knob  up. 


#A — Back  knob  to  side  of  reel. 


#5 — Place  line  between  thumb  and  cork. 


desk.  Place  your  elbow  on  the  desk,  arm  ii|jrip:lit.  Close  your 
fist  in  casting  position,  as  if  holding  the  rod.  Then,  with  the 
elbow  static,  work  the  wrist  back  and  forth,  stopping  on  the 
jiackstroke  at  one  o'clock  position  and  on  the  forward  stroke 
al  11  o'clock.  Make  the  forward  movement  with  plenty  of 
snap.  This  is  exactly  the  motion  you  will  use  when  you  are 
spin  casting.  ( If  the  boss  comes  along  in  the  middle  of  all 
this,  just  make  eliding  motions  with  the  forefinger  of  your 
other  hand,  against  your  forehead. ) 

Spinning  is  a  versatile  way  of  fishing.  \  ou  can  cast  lures 
as  light  as  1/y  ounce,  go  on  through  the  medium  weiglits 
of  %  and  %  to  1  ounce.  With  the  heavier  outfits  you  can 
comfortably  cast  a  plug  that  weighs  fl/o  or  even  2  ounces. 
To  cover  such  a  range  of  weights,  the  spinner  should 
ideally  have  as  many  as  four  rods  of  varying  length  and 
weight.  The  average  man,  however,  gets  along  with  one, 
or  perhaps  two:  a  light  one  for  small  water,  a  heavier  for 
bigger  expanses.  The  best  light  outfit  will  probably  be  a  rod 
51/2  to  6  feet  long  and  weighing  4  or  5  ounces,  and  a  reel 
that  will  hold  185  to  225  yards  of  4-  to  6-pound  test  mono- 
filament. The  same  reels  will  carry  8-pound  test  line  in  less- 
er quantity,  but  you  get  better  distance  and  accuracy  with 
the  lighter  weights  and  a  4-  or  6-pound  test  line  will  handle 
a  mighty  big  fresh-water  fish;  you  iietd  have  no  worries  on 
that  score. 

The  other  outfit  for  the  two  rod  man  would  be  a  61/4-  to 
7-foot,  medium-action  rod  weighing  5  or  6  ounces,  and  a 
reel  capable  of  holding  400  yards  of  8-  or  a  slightly  lesser 
amount  of  10-pound  test  line.  This  outfit  is  perfect  for  fish- 
ing for  heavier  species  in  the  bay  or  in  the  ocean,  for  big 
rock  in  fresh  water,  and  at  nights  when  you  may  expect 
llie  lunkers  of  various  species  to  take  a  crack  at  your  lure. 

Those  spinners  who  have  only  a  light  rod  can  still  cast  a 
fairly  diversified  assortment  of  lures  with  good  accuracy  by 
iidjusting  the  distance  of  the  lure  from  the  rod  tip.  With 
the  light  outfit,  a  lure  weighing  %  ounces  should  be  allowed 
to  hang  about  12  inches  from  the  rod  tip.  The  14-ounce 
lure  would  hang  about  15  inches  below  the  tip,  and  the 
%-ounce  lure  should  be  out  a  good  two  feet.  With  this  ex- 
tra line  between  rod  lip  and  lure  it  takes  a  little  special 
care  to  get  the  wrist  snap  in  without  a  pause  between  the 
upward  lift  and  the  forward  throw;  make  it  snappy,  so  the 
hire  has  no  time  to  fall  while  it  is  in  back  of  you. 

Another  facet  to  the  versatility  of  spinning  is  the  tech- 
nique of  using  a  floating  bubble  with  a  short  leader  and  fly. 
This  is  an  ideal  combination  on  still  water,  trout  streams  and 
ponds,  when  a  big,  chunking  lure  would  scare  the  spots  off 
the  fish  and  leave  the  spinner  wondering  why  he  ever  took 
up  this  particular  brand  of  fishing.  The  bubble  solves  his 
problem.  It  supplies  the  weight  necessary  to  cast  the  fly,  lands 


softly  on  the  water  so  it  doesn't  scare  the  fish,  and  allows  the 
spinner  to  work  in  shallow  water  without  hanging  up  on  un- 
derwater branches,  rocks,  and  the  bottom,  as  he  would  with 
a  regular  cast  lure.  The  bubble,  with  a  3-  or  4-foot  leader  can 
lie  combined  successfully  with  dry  fly,  wet  fly,  nymph, 
streamer  or  bucktail.  and  is  a  real  payod  way  of  fishing 
that  should  be  more  extensively  used  than  it  is. 

While  the  straight-away  cast,  as  described  earlier,  is  the 
one  that  is  used  90  per  cent  of  the  time,  certain  small  varia- 
tions will  help  under  special  circumstances.  Occasionally, 
when  using  a  big  outfit,  the  spinner  may  use  two  hands  to 
cast,  but  basically  there  is  no  change  in  the  casting  tech- 
nique. He  does  use  a  slightly  freer  arm  but  the  cast  is  made 
with  the  same  wrist  snap.  And  the  same  thing  applies  if 
vou  want  to  get  the  lure  under  an  overhanging  bush  and 
must  resort  to  a  side  arm  cast.  You  hold  the  rod  out  to  the 
side  and  parallel  to  the  water,  and  with  that  same  wrist  ac- 
tion snap  the  lure  in  under  that  bush. 

A  further  variation  of  the  side  arm  cast  is  the  underhand 
lob.  The  arm  and  rod  are  held  slightly  alxive  the  parallel 
to  the  water  and  well  out  from  the  angler,  the  lure  dropped 
about  18  inches  from  the  rod  tip.  The  hand  is  around  to 
the  right  of  the  grip,  rather  than  on  top.  Now  bring  the 
rod  back,  using  the  wrist  only,  and  start  the  forward  thrust 
without  much  push,  still  keeping  the  hand  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. As  the  rod  tip  comes  forward,  the  lure  is  released 
and  it  will  go  out  in  a  slow  arc.  The  caster  follows  through 
the  rod.  bringing  the  arm  out  to  full  length.  This  cast  is  of 
necessity  a  short  one,  seldom  used  for  distances  of  more 
than  35  to  40  feet,  but  it  does  bring  in  some  extra  dividends. 

Another  throw,  which  gets  fish  when  the  odds  seem  to  be 
against  vou.  is  the  into-the-wind  ca.-t.  The  throw  is  made 
ill  the  usual  manner,  but  at  the  end  of  the  cast  the  aii.;ler 
brings  the  rod  down  hard,  almost  to  the  water.  The  lure 
will  go  out  imder  the  wind,  and  you  can  get  distance  that 
would  be  impossible  at  a  higher  level. 

When  fishing  in  salt  water,  spinners  generally  use  a  win; 
leader  or  a  length  of  heavier  monofilament  between  the 
end  of  the  line  and  the  lure.  The  purpose  of  the  wire  is  to 
defeat  those  fish  which  have  teeth  sharp  enough  to  cut 
through  the  line,  and  the  extra  heavy  monofilament  is  to 
circumxent  the  fraying  action  at  which  some  other  species 
are  expert.  In  Virginia  the  wire  is  seldom  needed,  unless 
on  those  occasions  when  the  angler  may  be  lucky  enough  to 
encounter  a  marauding  school  of  blues,  bait  happy  and 
chopping  up  e\erything  in  front  of  them,  or  possibly  when 
a  travelling  school  of  mackerel  passes  swiftly  by.  Stripers 
will  not  cut  through  a  monofilament  leader.  Spotted  sea 
trout  might,  but  the  heavier  monofilament  suggested  will 
take  care  of  them. 
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How  To  Control  Weeds  In  Your  Fish  Pond 


By  ALEX  B.  MONTGOMERY 

Assistant  Federal  Aid  Supervisor 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


IN  the  past  two  decades  the  important  aspects  of  water 
storage  for  agricultural  uses  have  resulted  in  the  crea- 
tion of  thousands  of  small  impoundments,  or  farm  ponds, 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  vast  acreage  of  water 
with  potential  for  fish  production  has  motivated  much  re- 
search in  the  management  of  small  lakes  for  production  of 
desirable  game  fish  populations.  The  great  number  of  these 
privately  owned  ponds  and  the  increasing  interest  in  their 
management  for  recreational  purposes  have  served  to  acceler- 
ate research  programs  in  virtually  every  phase  of  pond  man- 
agement. Of  the  many  problems  encountered  in  the  manage- 
ment of  farm  ponds  for  recreation,  that  of  controlling 
obnoxious  aquatic  plants  is  of  primary   importance. 

Aquatic  weed  control  should  begin  during  construction  of  the 
lake  or  pond.  A  minor  expenditure  for  deepening  the  entire  shore- 
line to  a  minimum  of  two  to  three  feet  at  this  time  will  be  fully 
compensated  for  by  years  of  relative  freedom  from  weeds.  However, 
unless  properly  constructed  and  carefully  managed,  most  farm 
ponds  will  eventually  become  infested  with  weeds,  many  to  the 
extent  of  severe  interference  with  primary  water  uses.  This  article 
discusses  aquatic  weeds  in  general  and  points  out  methods  which 
have  proven  successful  in  their  elimination  or  control. 

Of  basic  importance  in  aquatic  weed  control  is  the  identification 
of  the  plant  or  plants  which  are  causing  trouble.  This  is  necessary 
in  order  to  determine  the  proper  treatment  with  which  to  eliminate 
the  problem  (as  all  plant  types  and  groups  do  not  respond  to  the 
same  treatment).  According  to  their  relative  positions  of  growth  in 
the  pond  environment,  water  weeds  are  divided  into  the  four  types 
described    below: 

1.  Floating  weeds  which  float  on  the  water  surface  with  no 
attachment  to  the  bottom. 

2.  Emergent  weeds  which  are  rooted  in  the  pond  bottom  with 
leaf  parts  floating  on,  or  extending  above,  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

3.  Sultmerged  weeds  grow  entirely  beneath  the  water  surface 
with  the  possible  exception  of  seed  heads  or  flowers  extending 


out   of   the   water.   Excluding  a   few   species   which   "free-float," 
plants  of  this  type  are  rooted  in  the  botton^. 
4.    Algae,  commonly   referred  to  as  "rposs"  or  "pond  scum,"  may 
be  foimd  either  floating  or  submerged.  This  "moss"  is  composed 
of    liny,   single    cell    plants    growing    either    individually    or   to- 
gether in  long  filaments.  Certain  algae  are  beneficial  for  effec- 
tive  management   of   fish    populations.   Other   forms   are   highly 
undesirable    and    must    be    eliminated.   The    latter    are    usually 
of  the  filamentous  type. 
More    specifically,    the    leafy    plants    in    categories    2    and    3,    which 
contain   most   of   the  obnoxious  types,   are   further   divided   into   two 
groups    according    to    basic    structure — narrowleaf    (monocotyledons) 
and  broadleaf  (dicotyledons).  Some  aquatic  plants  can  be  placed  in 
their  respective  groups  by  general  appearance  of  their  leaves   (broad 
or   narrow)  ;    however,   this  does  not   hold  true   for   the   majority   of 
them.  Some  of  the  more  common  narrowleaf  an4  broadleaf  aquatic 
plants  are   illustrated. 

Fishei7  workers  have  carried  out  much  experimental  work  on 
the  control  of  water  weeds.  From  this  experimentation,  several 
methods  have  been  developed  and  used  through  the  years  which 
have  proven  effective  in  general  weed  control.  These  include  the 
following: 

1.  Water  fertilization,  if  practiced  consistently,  is  effective  in  pre- 
venting weeds  in  addition  to  increasing  fish  production. 
Through  addition  of  the  necessary  nutrients,  tiny,  single  cell 
plants  and  animals  (fish  food  organisms)  are  produced  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  eliminate  light  penetration  into  the  water, 
thus  shading  out  plant  growth  on  the  pond  bottom.  This  meth- 
od effectively  prevents  new  growth  of  aquatic  weeds  in  water 
depths  of  approximately  two  feet  or  more.  However,  with  the 
exception  of  controlling  submerged  plants  growing  well  below 
the  surface  of  water,  fertilization  is  not  effective  in  eliminating 
established  weed  infestations.  Due  to  variations  in  water 
(|uality,  climate  and  growing  seasons,  the  fertilizer  formula 
and  rate  of  application  recommended  for  your  area  must  be 
used  if  good  results  are  expected.  Also,  applications  should 
begin  prior  to,  and  be  continued  throughout,  the  plant  growing 
season.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  practical  to  fertil- 
ize   ponds   with    appreciable    water   overflow   or   in    which    the 


Chemical  Control  of  Specific  Plant  Types 

Plant  Type  &   Plants 

Chemical 

Method  of 

Material 

Concentration 

Amount  to   Use 

Application 

Suggested   Equipment 

Algae 

^pirogyro 

Copper  sulfate 

0.5  to  1.0  ppm* 

2.7  lbs.  per  acre-foot 

Drag,   broadcast  Back  pak  spray;  burlap  bag      1 1 

Oedogenium 

or  spray 

Hydrodictyon 

Chora 

Floating 

Duckweed 

Fuel  oil  (#2  grade) 

100%  straight 

1-2  gals,  per  acre  (attain  good 

Fine   "mist" 

Back  pak  pressure  spray  or 

Submerged" 

oil 

coverage) 

spray 

larger  power  unit  with 

(MiKoil 

20%  2,  4D  pellets 

20%  active   in- 

100 lbs.  per  acre  of  weeds 

Evenly  broad- 

adjustable  nozile 

(Coontoil 

or 

gredient— 815 

cast 

Crank  or  power  driven 

IfFonworf 

sodium  arsenite  as 

mesh  pellets  or 

seeding   equipment 

(Bladderwort 

given  below 

larger 

(Parrots    feather 

Introduced 

Drum,  valve  and  hose  for 

(Naio5 

Sodium   arsenite 

4  to  5  ppm* 

3  gals,  per  acre-foot 

directly    into 

gravity   flow 

2(Elodea 

water   at   prop- 

(Polomogeton 

wosh  of  out- 

Emergent 

board 

(Woterihield 

20%  2,  4  D  pellets 

20%  active  in- 

100 lbs.  per  acre  of  weeds 

Evenly   broad- 

Crank or  power  driven 

(Woter    lilies 

or 

gredient— 815 

cast 

seeding  equipment 

1 (lotus 

2,  4-D  liquid  spray 

mesh   pellets 

(Spotterdock 

as  given  below 

or   larger 

(Smortweed 

(Woterchestnut 

(Cottails*** 

2,  4-D  ester 

0.5%  spray 

40-50    gals,    of    mixture    per    acre    of 

Fine    "mist" 

Bock  pok  pressure  spray  or 

2  Bulrush"" 

solution 

weeds    (50- 100   gals,   or   more   of   mix- 

spray 

larger  power  unit  with 

(Pickerel    weed 

ture    may    be    required    to    adequately 

adjustable   nozile 

(Arrowheod 

cover   dense   stands  of   plants   such   as 

*ppm  — parts  per  million 

cattoil).       Thoroughly       wet       exposed 

**ln    treating    oreas 

<or    e 

imination    of    a    combination    of    broad    and 

plant    parts    with    fine    mist    spray 

narrow    leof   submerged 

weeds,   sodium   arsenili 

should   be   used   as 

it  is  effective  on  both  groups. 

*•  "Carrier  should  be 

fuel  oi 

1  (Jt2  grade) 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


COMMON  NARROW  LEAF  AQUATIC  WEEDS 


p  cmspus 

IWAVY-IEAF  PONDWEED) 


P.  AMPIFOIIUS 
(LARGE-LEAF  PONDWEED) 


P.  PECTINATUS 
(SAOO  PODOWEED) 


ARROWHEAD  (SAGITTARIAl 

EMERGENT 

FLOWER  —  WHITE 


WATERWEED  (ELODEAl 
SUBMERGED 


PICKERELWEED  (PONTEDERIA) 

EMERGENT 

FLOWER   -    BLUE 


COMMON  BROAD  LEAF  AQUATIC  WEEDS. 


SP*nE«DOCK  (NUPHAR)  WAIERIILY  (NYMPHAEA)  AMERICAN  LOTUS  (NClUMtO) 

EMERGENT  EMERGENT  EMERGENT 

FLOWER  —  YELLOW  FLOWER  —  WHITE  FLOWER  —  YELLOW 


WATERSHIELD  ORASENIA) 

EMERGENT 

FLOWER  —  PURPLE 


CnOHTAIL  (CFRATOPHYLLUMI  FANWORT  (CAKJMBA)  WATER  CHESTNUT  (TRAPA) 

CUBMERGEO  SUBMERGED  EMERGENT 

FLOWER  —  YELLOW 


WATER  MILFOIL 

(MYRIOPHYLLUM) 

SUIMERCED 


water   chemistry   is   not    compatible   with    fertilization. 

2.  Manual  removal  by  cutting  or  pulling  is  effective  in  eliminating 
emergent  type  plants,  if  removal  is  initiated  and  continued  so 
as  to  prevent  seed  production.  Cutting  should  begin  in  early 
spring  and  be  continued  as  new  growth  appears.  Four  to  six 
cuttings  may  be  required  during  the  first  year,  and  in  shalow 
water  cuttings  will  probably  have  to  be  continued  during  parts 
of  subsequent  years  for  complete  control.  Where  prac;ical,  a 
fertilization  program  should  be  initiated  following  removal  to 
prevent  re-infestation. 

3.  Exposure  of  the  pond  bottom  to  winter  conditions  has  effected 
seasonal  control  of  a  number  of  submerged  weed  species.  In 
areas  having  severe  winters,  drainable  ponds  with  adequate 
water  supplies  are  often  drawn  down  to  expose  weed  infested 
bottom  areas  to  freezing  and  thawing.  Present  knowledge  indi- 
cates that  winter  drawdown  must  be  practiced  for  three  con- 
secutive years  to  eliminate  weeds.  Also,  unless  fertilization  is 
initiated  following  elimination,  it  is  possible  that  annual 
drawdowns  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  re-infestation. 

4.  Chemical  treatments  have  been  used  successfully  in  eliminat- 
ing most  aquatic  weed  species.  No  one  chemical  has  been 
developed  which  will  control  all  aquatic  weeds.  Rather,  the 
different  growth  characteristics  of  the  several  types  of  plants 
in  relation  to  the  water  medium  and  the  morphological  dif- 
ferences in  the  two  groups  of  plants  make  it  necessary  to 
carefully  select  a  chemical  which  will  control  a  given  plant 
under  its  particular  growth  conditions.  However,  of  the  existing 
methods,  chemical  control  is  probably  the  most  effective  and 
economical.  The  remainder  of  this  article  is  devoted  to 
chemical    control. 

Chemical  Control  of  Aquatic  Weeds 

The  control  of  water  weeds  with  chemicals  involves  numerous 
problems  which  are  entirely  different  from  those  encountered  when 
using  chemical  materials  in  dry  land  situations.  For  this  reason, 
few  chemicals  have  been  found  suitable  for  use  as  aquatic  herbicides. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  bulk  of  the  control  of  aquatic  weeds  being 
done  with  a  few  effective  chemicals  which  have  given  fairly  con- 
sistent results.  Although  a  number  of  promising  new  chemicals 
have  been  developed  recently,  most  are  in  the  process  of  being 
field  tested  and  few  are  available  on  a  local  basis.  Only  chemicals 
which  should  be  available  locally  and  can  be  used  by  the  pond 
owner  with  a  minimum  of  supervision  will  be  mentioned  here. 

Chemical  weed  control  can  be  most  successfully  accomplished 
by  following  a  predetermined  plan  of  action.  The  weeds  must  be 
identified,  the  area  or  volume  to  be  treated  calculated,  the  proper 
chemical  selected,  the  amount  to  apply  determined,  the  method  of 
application  considered  and  the  treatment  made.  The  identification 
of  plants  has  been  discussed  previously.  However,  the  remaining 
steps  will  be  discussed  in  the  sequence  in  which  they  are  mentioned. 

Calculation  of  area  or  volume  to  be  treated  can  be  accomplished 
by  several  methods.  If  engineering  assistance  was  obtained  in  con- 
structing the  pond,  the  technician  can  probably  furnish  exact  area 
and  volume  figures.  Otherwise,  these  figures  can  be  calculated  by 
simple  arithmetic.  The  following  table  lists  measurements  which  are 
useful    in    calculations. 

Measurements  of  Area  and  Volume 
1  acre  =  210  feet  by  210  feet  =  43,560  sq.  ft.    (length  x  width) 
1  acre  foot  =:  1  surface  acre  1  foot  deep  =  43,560  cubic  feet 

(length  X  width  x  depth) 
1  cubic  foot  =  lV-2  gallons 

In  determining  the  proper  chemical  to  use,  the  identification  of 
the  plant  involved  and  a  review  of  the  following  section  on  Chemi- 
cal Control  oj  Specific  Plant  Types  will  serve  to  indicate  the  material 
which  will  best  accomplish  the  desired  results.  The  amounts  of 
chemical  to  use  are  easily  determined  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
acres  or  acre-feet  by  the  amount  of  chemical  needed  to  treat  one 
acre  or  acre  foot.  The  table  at  left  lists  useful  information  in  deter- 
mining the  proper  chemical  and  amounts  to  use. 

Applications  may  be  made  efficiently  by  several  methods.  Liquid 
chemicals  may  be  introduced  directly  into  the  water  by  pumping, 
spraying,  pouring  or  gravity  flow.  However,  the  flow  should  be  regu- 
lated in  some  manner  in  order  that  proper  distribution  can  be  made. 
In  most  instances  the  entire  amount  of  chemical  for  the  whole  area 
may  be  soinewhat  concentrated  on  areas  of  heavy  weed  growth; 
however,  high  concentrations  in  any  one  area  should  be  avoided  to 
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prevent  possible  fisli  kills.  A  good  method  to  assure  more  eTen  dis- 
hihution  is  to  introduce  the  chemical  directly  into  the  prop-wash 
of  an   outboard   motor. 

In  instances  where  liquids  are  to  be  sprayed  on  exposed  plant  parts, 
a  fine  mist  spray  which  will  thoroughly  cover  and  adhere  to  plant 
parts  without  running  off  is  best.  This  requires  a  pressure  type 
pump  with  adjustable  nozzle.  \^  hen  plant  parts  have  been  sprayed, 
they  should  not  be  disturbed  to  avoid  shaking  or  washing  the  chemi- 
cal off. 

Where  pelleted  materials  are  being  used,  even  distribution  over 
weed  infested  areas  is  essential.  Crank  or  motor  driven  lawn  seeding 
equipment  has  proven  ideal  for  application  of  these  materials.  It  is 
best  to  cover  the  entire  area  in  one  direction  with  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  chemical,  and  then  apply  the  remaining  one-half  over 
the  whole  area  at  right  angles  to  the  initial  treatment.  This  forms 
a  cross-hatched  pattern  and  assures  even  coverage  of  the  entire  area. 

In  all  types  of  applications,  float  or  slake  markers  will  aid  con- 
siderably. They  will  serve  to  indicate  which  areas  have  been 
treated  and  keep  the  applicator  from  treating  the  same  area  twice. 
Floating  Plants 

The  primary  floating  plant  which  causes  trouble  in  farm  ponds 
is  duckweed.  These  small,  individual  plants  often  cover  the  entire 
surface  of  a  pond  to  a  thickness  of  several  inches.  For  control,  the 
plants  should  be  thoroughly  covered  with  a  fine  spray  of  No.  2  fuel 
oil.  This  usually  requires  1  to  2  gallons  of  material  per  acre.  Gener- 
ally, several  sprayings  are  necessai-y  for  complete  control.  After 
the  initial  treatment,  the  plants  should  be  sprayed  each  time  they 
appear  to  be  "greening  up.'" 

Duckweed    will    not    survive    in    ponds    which    receive    appreciable 
surface  wind   action.   In   instances   where   it    is   possible,   clearing   of 
weeds,  brush  and   trees  which  obstruct   wind   action   from   the   pond 
surface  will  usually  eliminate  duckweed  problems. 
Emergent  Plants 

The  primary  emergent  plants  which  create  problem  ponds  are: 
water  lilies  iNymphaea),  spatterdock  (Nitphar),  lotus  (Nelumbo), 
arrowhead  iSagittaria)  and  pickerel  weed  (Pontederia) .  For  control, 
2,  4-D  and  2,  4-D  -  2,  4,  .5-T  combinations  have  been  used  extensive- 
ly. Treatment  consists  of  mixing  the  ester  form  of  the  herbicide  at 
the  rate  of  one  pint  plus  one-half  pound  of  detergent  (or  suitable 
spread-sticking  agent)  in  10  gallons  of  water  carrier.  This  mixture 
should  be  used  in  a  fine,  mist-type  spray,  to  thoroughly  cover  ex- 
posed plant  parts.  Thirty  to  50  gallons  of  mixture  should  adequately 
treat  one  acre  of  plants  (.50  to  100  gallons  or  more  of  mixture  may 
be  required  to  spray  dense  stands  of  plants  such  as  cattail).  In 
controlling  more  hardy  plants  such  as  cattail  (Tyjiha)  and  bulrush 
iSrirpiis},  the  same  chemical  mixture  sprayed  in  a  carrier  of  No.  2 
furl  oil  gives  best  results. 
Submerged   Plants 

The  primary  submerged  weeds  which  infest  ponds  are  milfoil 
(Myriophyllum).  coontail  iCeratophyllum) ,  waterweed  (Elodea) , 
p<mdweeds  (Polamogeton) .  bladderwort  (Utricularia) ,  fanwort 
i(labomba) ,  and  bushy  pondweed  iNajas).  For  general  control  of 
this  type  of  plants,  sodium  arsenite  solution  has,  until  recent  years, 
been  used  almost  exclusively.  This  chemical  is  non-selective  in  its 
killing  action,  and  when  introduced  into  the  water  in  concentrations 
ranging  from  four  to  10  parts  per  million  effectively  controls  all 
types  of  submerged  plants,  with  the  exception  of  certain  algae.  This 
herbiride  presenls  distinct  disadvantages  of  being  extremely  toxic  to 
warm-blooded  anitnals,  and  builds  up  residual  concentrations  when 
u-.ed  repeatedly.  However,  if  all  precautifms  are  carefully  observed, 
sorliiim  arsenite  can  be  used  safely  and  remains  one  of  the  most 
effective  aquatic  herbicides. 
Algae: 

Copper  sulfate  (bluesione;  blue  vitriol)  is  the  most  economical 
and  effective  material  for  control  of  most  forms  of  algae.  Floating 
masses  of  algae  are  eliminated  best  by  lighlly  broadcasting  copper 
sulphate  "snow"  (crystals  ihi;  size  of  c(unnion  table  salt)  directly 
on  the  algal  "mats"  (1  lo  2.5  lbs.  per  acre  depending  upon  the 
density  of  the  mats),  or  by  lightly  spraying  with  a  solution  of  (me 
pound  rif  copper  sulfate  crystals  in  three  gallons  of  water.  Adtli- 
tional  treatments  may  he  necessary  to  comjili'tely  eliminate  heavy 
infestations. 

To  ronlrcd  algae  infestations  growing  under  the  water,  crystals 
•ihould  be  placed  in  a  loose  woven  burlap  bag  and  dragged  in  the 
infested  areas,  .SulTu'ienl  chemicals  shiuild  be  used  to  give  a  con- 
nniralion  of  0.5  to  1.0  parts-per-million  <I..J  to  2.5  lbs.  per  acre- 
foot   of   water)    in   the   imiied   area,  depending   upon    uhrihcr   treat- 


ments are  being  made  in  hard  (.50  ppm  total  hardness  and  above) 
or  soft   (below  .50  ppm  loial  hardness)   pond  waters. 

More  recently,  the  increasing  importance  of  controlling  aquatic 
weeds  motivated  the  development  of  a  large  number  of  new  acpiatic 
herbicides.  The  screening  of  many  of  these  newer  chemicals  indicated 
diderent  form*  or  derivatives  of  the  growth  regulating  type  heihi- 
cides  sh(»we(l  great  |)roniise  for  controlling  both  submergetl  and 
emergent    broadleaf   aquatic   plants. 

One  of  the  most  promising  of  the  new,  aquatic  herbicides  adaptable 
for  the  pcmd  owners'  use  is  pelleted  2,  4-D.  Pelleting  places  this 
herbicide  in  a  form  which  is  effective  in  the  water  medium.  Pellets 
of  the  8  to  15  mesh  size  containing  20  per  cent  active  ingredient 
have  successfully  controlled  most  broadleaf  aquatic  plants  (sub- 
merged and  emergent)  when  applied  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  per 
acre.  This  form  of  material  offers  distinct  advantages.  It  is  easily 
applied,  is  not  toxic  to  warm-blooded  animals  or  fish,  is  ideally  suited 
for  spot  treatments,  and  has  proven  quite  effective  in  areas  of  con- 
siderable water  flow. 

It  should  be  realized  that  years  of  experience  are  necessai"y  to 
become  expert  in  the  control  of  aquatic  weeds.  However,  if  desig- 
nated procedures  are  carefully  followed,  a  pond  owner  can  effectively 
and  safely  eliminate  most  weed  problems.  It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that,  if  needed,  expert  advice  and  help  is  available  upon  re- 
quest from  the  technical  jtersonnel  of  the  Virginia  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  If  unusual  or  perplexing  problems  are  en- 
countered, contact   local   Commission  representative. 

Of  extreme  importance  is  the  caution  which  is  necessary  in  the 
use  of  all  aquatic  herbicides.  Overdosage  or  careless  handling  can 
result  in  destruction  of  all  fish  and  fishfood  animals  and  endanger 
humans,  livestock  and  desirable  plants  which  may  be  near  or  come 
in  contact  with  the  treated  area.  In  making  chemical  treatments,  the 
following   precautionary   measures  should   be   taken. 

1.  Carefully  follow  manufacturers'  recommendations  on  amounts 
to  use  and  methods  to  apply  materials.  Observe  all  "danger" 
warnings. 

2.  Exclude  livestock  and  humans  from  treated  pimd  and  adjacent 
areas  and  avoid  use  of  water  for  at  least  one  week  after 
treatment. 

3.  Avoid  "drift"  of  materials  onto  desirable  plants. 

4.  Do  not  use  2, 4-D  in  spray  equipment  which  is  to  be  used 
later  on  desirable  broadleaf  plants. 

5.  If  weed  infestation  is  heavy,  treat  only  one-half  of  the  pond 
per  treatment  to  avoid  fish  kills  from  oxygen  depletion.  Treat 
second  half  after  a  waiting  period  of  two  weeks. 

Another  important  factor  which  should  be  considered  is  the  time 
of  year  to  apply  chemicals.  Most  effective  control  can  be  ac- 
complished by  treating  plants  which  are  young,  succulent  and  grow- 
ing rapidly.  For  this  reason,  treatments  made  in  the  spring,  early 
in  the  growing  season,  are  considerably  more  effective  and  require 
less  materials  to  do  the  job  properly. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  at  present  there  is  no  permanent  "cure-all" 
for  aquatic  weed  problems.  Rather,  their  control  is  a  continuing 
process.  Herbicides  eradicate  some  plants  for  only  a  season,  while 
others  are  controlled  for  longer  periods.  In  all  instances,  however, 
proper  chemical  treatments  eliminate  existing  plant  infestations, 
thus  minimizing  the  effort  required  to  control  re-infestation  in  the 
following  years.  In  most  instances  re-growth  can  be  discouraged 
through  manual  removal  as  it  appears,  or  by  initiating  a  proper 
fcriilizalion  program  where  feasible.  In  rare  instances,  usually  in 
ponds  which  cannot  be  fertilized  properly,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
treat  chemically  for  one  or  possibly  two  seasons  following  initial 
plant  elimination  in  order  to  destroy  re-infestation  from  seeds  with 
prolonged  germination  periods.  In  virtually  all  instances,  each  suc- 
ceeding control  measure,  whether  it  be  chemical  treatment  or  manual 
removal,  will  require  nuich  less  effort  than  that  preceding  it,  until 
I  he   pond  can  be  kept   weed-free  with  minor  annual   maintenance. 

Probably  the  most  iiuporiani  factor  in  successful  aquatic  weed 
control  is  persistence.  A  persistent  follow-up  program  after  elimina- 
tion of  initial  weed  infestations  will  assure  every  owner  a  weeilfn-e 
pond  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 


Prior  to  employment  liy  ttic  Fisti  and  Wilil!ife  S«Tvice  in  !%().  the  uuthnr 
8erve<l  two  years  with  the  Chemical  Ins«>cliri<le  CoriHiration  heailinR  re- 
Hearch.  development  and  sales  of  lish  toxicants  and  atpiatic  hcrliicides  and 
cootteratint;  in  an  «'xperimental  aiinatlr  weed  contnd  research  proKram  con- 
dircteil  throiiithmit  the  II.  S.  In  lil.'ifi-.'iT  with  the  CeorKJa  Came  and  Fish 
Commission,  hv  din-cted  farm  pond  manaKement  ami  research  in  the  Coast- 
al riains  reifion  of  the  slate.  lie  re«-eiveil  an  MA  deKrw  in  Fishery  Man- 
aKemeiit    ami    Ki  starch    at    the    University   of    Missouri    in    l'.'r>r>. 

Ilhi-trations  courti-sy  Chiniiral   InMCtiride  Corp..  Metuchen.   N.  J. 
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Fish  Management:  Creating  New  Fishing  Waters 


o 


By  DOROTHY 
Education 


UR  objectives  are: 

1.  To  learn  how  more  fishing  waters  are  created  for  the 
public  in  Virginia. 

2.  To  understand  why  the  fish  population  of  a  farm  pond 
is  limited. 

3.  To  see  why  money  must  be  spent  on  the  construction 
of  access  roads  and  ramps  to  increase  fishing  opportunities. 

Farm  Ponds 

The  objective  in  managing  the  farm  pond  is  to  produce 
continuing  supplies  of  catchable-size  bass  and  bluegills  in 
reasonable  numbers.  Farm  fish  ponds  make  good,  safe  use 
of  the  land  and  are  valuable  for  the  conservation  of  soil  and 
water.  A  high-yielding  fish  pond  is  the  result  of  a  combina- 
tion of  factors:  the  water's  natural  productivity  and  added 
fertility  provided  by  man's  management.  A  fish  pond  must 
be  stocked  correctly  and  with  the  right  species  of  fish  if  it 
is  to  provide  good  fishing  quickly  and  continuously.  If  too 
many  fish  are  stocked,  there  will  not  be  enough  food  for 
all  to  reach  usable  size.  The  stocking  rate,  therefore,  affects 
the  potential  size  of  the  fish  and  fishing  success. 

A  properly  fertilized  fish  pond  will  provide  room  and 
board  for  larger  numbers  of  fish  than  an  unfertilized  pond 
of  the  same  size.  High  fertility  of  pond  water  accomplishes 
three  desirable  objectives:  (1)  It  increases  fish  production 
and  makes  it  possible  to  catch  more  fish,  (2)  makes  possible 
one  standard  rate  of  stocking  fish,  and  (3)  prevents  the 
growth  of  submerged  waterweeds.  High  fertility  increases 
fish  production.  Fishing  waters  need  enough  nitrogen, 
phosphate,  and  potash  to  grow  vast  numbers  of  microscopic 
plants.  The  microscopic  plants  use  the  fertilizer  from  the 
water  and  grow  and  multiply.  Fish  do  not  eat  the  fertilizer, 
nor  do  they  eat  the  tiny  plants  to  any  extent.  But  they  do 
eat  the  insect  larvae  and  other  water  animals  that  feed  on 
these  tiny  plants. 

It  takes  four  to  five  pounds  of  insect  larvae  for  each 
pound  of  bluegills  and,  in  turn,  four  to  five  pounds  of  little 
bluegills  for  each  pound  of  bass.  Thus  the  larger  poundage 
of  microscopic  plants  in  fertilized  waters  provides  for  more 
insect  larvae  and  more  fish.  This  is  an  example  of  a  food 
chain. 

A  well-fertilized  pond  supports  400  pounds  or  more   of 


Attention,  Teacher 

A  farmer  can  increase  his  yield  per  acre  of  agricultural 
crops  through  fertilization,  use  of  better  seed,  better  cultiva- 
tion, or  by  some  other  method  or  combination  of  methods,  or 
he  can  put  more  acres  into  production  of  the  crop. 

Like  the  farmer  manages  his  land,  the  fish  biologist  can 
manage  fishing  waters  for  maximum  production.  Even  in  the 
best  managed  waters,  however,  the  production  of  fish  is 
limited.  One  fish  management  "tool"  is  to  create  more  acres 
of  fishing  waters.  New  waters  fall  into  three  major  groups: 
farm  ponds,  public  fishing  lakes,  and  reservoirs  built  for 
purposes  other  than  fishing.  Getting  access  to  existing  waters, 
too,  can  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  "creating  more  fishing 
water"  program. 


E.  ALLEN 

Officer 

bluegills  and  bass  per  acre  and  may  yield  over  100  pounds 
annually  by  fishing.  An  average  pond  of  natural  fertility 
supports  about  150  pounds  of  bass  and  bluegills  and  yields 
only  15  to  35  pounds  of  fish  per  acre  annually. 

Fishing  success  tells  you  whether  a  pond  is  being  man- 
aged right.  The  second  year  after  stocking,  a  pond  should 
contain  its  limit  of  fish,  measured  in  pounds. 

The  life  of  a  farm  pond  depends  largely  on  whether  the 
lands  above  the  pond  are  protected  from  soil  erosion.  The 
work  and  expense  of  building  the  pond,  stocking  it  with 
fish,  and  managing  it  will  be  wasted  unless  the  watershed 
is  protected  against  erosion.  When  silt  fills  a  pond  it  becomes 
useless;  this  often  ruins  the  only  suitable  pond  site  on  the 
farm. 

Public  Fishing  Lakes 

The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  is  en- 
deavoring to  furnish  public  fishing  by  constructing  lakes  in 
areas  where  the  need  exists.  We  have  14  Commission-owned 
lakes  in  Virginia. 

A  survey  of  the  waters  of  eastern  Virginia  is  now  in 
progress  to  determine  the  amount  of  fishing  water  available 
in  each  county  and,  if  possible,  to  locate  suitable  sites  for 
the  construction  of  public  fishing  lakes  if  the  need  exists. 

The  draw-down  technique  is  under  consideration  for  use 
in  most  of  our  state  lakes  that  can  be  drawn  down. 

Another  tool  of  management  is  partial  poisoning.  This 
simply  means  that  some  toxicant  like  rotenone  is  applied  in  a 
line  around  the  lake  about  15  to  30  feet  from  shore.  This  is 


Photo  by  Soil  Conservation  Service — USDA 
The  work  and  expense  of  building  and  managing  a  pond  will  be  wasted 
if    the    watershed    is    not    protected    against    erosion. 


Commission  Photo  by  Kesteloo 
The   Commission   of  Game   and    Inland    Fisheries   is   continually   building 
new   lakes  to   improve    public  fishing   opportunities  in   Virginia. 
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Commission    Photo  by   Kesteloo 
The    state    game    commission    is    also    giving    high    priority    to    providing 
access    to    existing    fishing    waters,    through    the    construction    of    public 
boat  landings. 

aimed  at  the  small  and  intermediate  hluegills  thai  normally 
cr()\s(l  a  (isli  population.  Total  drainin<i  is  another  means  of 
ehanjring  the  fish  population. 

AH  these  techniques  or  tools  are  aimed  at  one  hasic  pur- 
pose— to  change  the  fish  population  from  an  undesirable  one 
to  a  more  desirable  one.  This  may  come  to  your  attention 
as  "'population  manipulation."  The  most  important  manage- 
ment tool  of  all  is  fertilization.  Fertilized  ponds  will  pro- 
duce up  to  five  times  as  many  fish  as  they  would  otherwise. 

Most  all  lakes  require  attention  of  one  kind  or  another 
at  some  time.  Past  experience  has  proven  that  a  properly 
planned  and  constructed  lake  will  provide  a  great  deal  more 
good  fishing  with  less  attention  than  one  that  is  just  built  in 
the  so-called  "likely  looking  area."  A  well-managed  lake 
constructed  on  a  properly  selected  site  can  be  expected  to 
yield  between  125  and  200  pounds  of  fish  per  acre  per  year 
at  an  average  catch  rate  of  one  pound  of  fish  per  trip. 
Big  Reservoirs 

In  1952.  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  completed 
the  John  H.  Kerr  Dam  on  the  Roanoke  River  for  flood  con- 
trol and  hydroelectric  production  and  created  Buggs  Island 
Lake.  A  striped  bass  boom  that  offers  some  of  the  finest 
sport  fishing  in  the  I  nited  States  has  developed  in  the  last 
few  years  in  this  48.000-acre  reservoir.  Fishing  there  for 
largemouth  bass  and  crappie  is  also  excellent. 

The  Philpott  Reservoir  on  Smith  River  in  Henry  County 
was  completed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  1953.  This 
dam  and  reservoir  project  was  primarily  for  flood  control 
and  the  production  of  electricity.  A  IS-pound.  .'^-ounce 
largemouth  bass  was  caught  there  in  1961. 

Claytor  Lake  in  Pulaski  County  was  constructed  by  the 
Ap|)ala(hian  Power  Company.  This  4,485-acre  lake  is  par- 
ticularly noted  for  walleye.  There  is  also  good  smallmoulh 
bass  and  .spotted  bass  fishing  in  this  lake. 

Two  new  reservoirs  are  under  development  in  Virginia. 
The  Gaston  Reservoir  under  construction  by  the  Virginia 
Electric  and  Power  Company  will  be  a  23.000-acre  fishing 
area.  Located  on  the  North  Carolina-Virginia  line,  it  will 
back  water  up  into  Hrunswick  and  Mecklenburg  counties. 
This  reservoir  is  .scheduled  to  fill  up  in  1963. 

The  20,000-acre  Smith  Mountain  Reservoir  in  H»'dford, 
Franklin.  Campbell  and  Pittsylvania  Counties  and  an  ac- 
comi)anying  3.000-acre  lake  at  Leesville  have  just  been  con- 
structed by  the  Appalachian  Power  Company. 

The  creation  of  these  reservoirs  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  p«>wer  com|)anies  helps  fill  the  need  for  n'crealional 
and    nulling    op|)iirliniities. 

Some  far-sighted  municipalities  have  >een  fit  to  open 
their  water  .supply  res«"rvoirs  to  public  fishing.  Carvins 
Cove,  a  6.S0-acre  lake  at  Roanoke.  I  he  Newport  News  n-ser- 


voirs.  and  many  other  smaller  lakes  arc  open  to  public  fish- 
ing. 

Usually,  fishing  success  in  a  reservoir  hinges  on  the  con- 
dition and  fertility  of  the  watershed.  If  silt  is  kept  out  of 
the  water,  the  chances  for  having  good  fishing  are  greatly 
increased.  Muddy  waters  don't  provide  good  fish  crops. 

Where  dams  are  installed  and  operated  for  hydroelectric 
]K)wer,  flood  control,  or  irrigation,  the  over-all  management 
program  should  give  proper  consideration  to  the  fishing  in- 
terests. It  is  impossible  to  generalize  on  the  effect  of  dams 
on  fishing;  each  potential  dam  or  reservoir  must  be  con- 
sidered separately,  along  with  the  present  or  proposed  oper- 
ation program  for  that  particular  body  of  water. 
Public  Assets 

Virginia  is  giving  high  priority  to  a  program  of  providing 
public  access  to  its  created  fishing  waters.  The  Commission 
of  Came  and  Inland  Fisheries'  public  access  area  program 
involves  the  securing  and  developing  of  sites  that  will  pro- 
vide adequate  and  attractive  means  for  public  access  to 
fishing,  hunting  and  boating  waters  of  Virginia  for  present 
and  future  generations  of  sportsmen. 

Landowners  sometimes  let  people  use  their  pond  or 
stream,  but  often  they  put  up  "no  trespassing"  signs.  You 
can  hardly  blame  them,  for  a  number  of  fishermen  have 
little  regard  for  private  property  and  these  people  will  clutter 
up  the  area  with  cans,  paper  containers,  and  other  debris. 

So  that  the  public  will  be  able  to  reach  fishing  sites,  the 
Commission  is  buying  land  and  constructing  roads  into  the 
fishing  areas  that  are  at  present  unavailable  to  the  public 
because  of  posting  or  some  other  reason. 

Factors  to  be  considered  in  selecting  access  areas  for  de- 
velopment include  the  following:  proximity  of  the  area  to 
quality  hunting,  fishing  and  boating  opportunity;  existing 
access  nearby;  distance  from  population  centers;  status  of 
land  control;  and  engineering  and  economic  feasibility  of 
development. 

At  present,  the  Commission  has  about  20  access  areas  de- 
\  eloped  and  15  in  some  stage  of  development. 
Summary 

Some  fishing  waters  are  being  lost  to  the  public  by  drain- 
age, diversion  of  water,  siltation.  pollution,  and  posting. 
Others  are  being  created  by  the  construction  of  farm  ponds, 
public  fishing  lake-building  programs,  through  the  building 
of  reservoirs,  and  through  public  access  programs. 

With  the  increase  of  fishermen  wanting  to  "hook  a  big 
one,"  the  "providing  more  fishing  water"  program  is  an 
extremely  important  tool  in  a  fish  management  program. 

Suggestetl  Activity 

On  a  map  of  Virginia,  find  the  public  fishing  waters  of 
Virginia  (see  Commi.ssion  Digest  E-3.)  Mark  the  lakes  with 
one  color  and  the  streams  with  another  color. 

Some  Reference  Materials 

Martin.  Robert  G.  "More  Fish  From  Farm  Ponds."  J'irpinia 
Wildlife.  XIX  (November.  1958).  Reprint  D-6. 

"Public  Fishing  Waters  of  Virginia."  Commission  of  Game 
and    Inland    Fisheries.    Digest    E-3. 

"\  irginia  Public  Roal  Landings  an»l  Marinas."  Connnission 
of  (iame  an<l  Inlan<l  Fisheries.  Digest  E-9. 

NEXT  MONTH:   Stu.ly    IC     Fish  Management:   Habitat 
Improvement. 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


By  DK.  J.  J.  MURRAY 

Lexington,   Virginia 


THAT  this  bird  should  have  the  name  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana  is  simply  a  matter  of  its  namer's  choice.  It 
is  as  common  in  New  England  or  in  eastern  Texas 
or  in  Virginia  as  it  is  in  Louisiana.  It  is  grouped  with 
many  colorful  and  attractive  small  songsters  in  the  large 
New  World  family  of  warblers.  It  lielongs  to  a  somewhat 
specialized  branch  of  the  warbler  family,  along  with  the 
ovenbird  and  northern  waterthrush,  both  of  them  fine  sing- 
ers like  this  bird. 

The  Louisiana  waterthrush  is  not  a  brightly  colored 
warbler.  It  is  dull  grayish-brown  above,  with  a  white  eye- 
stripe,  a  white  throat,  and  whitish  but  streaked  underparts, 
while  its  northern  relative  is  browner  above,  more  yellowish 
below,  and  with  a  spotted  throat.  The  Louisiana  waterthrush 
nests  over  most  of  Virginia,  while  the  northern  waterthrush, 
although  it  nests  in  the  nearby  West  Virginia  mountains,  is 
only  a  transient  with  us. 

Our  bird  is  shy  and  elusive,  quick  to  move  when  human 
beings  approach  and  more  often  heard  than  seen.  It  will 
advance  ahead  of  the  observer  along  a  stream  until  it  has 
reached  the  limits  of  its  territory  and  then  dart  back 
through  the  thick  woods  to  seek  again  its  starting  point. 

The  Louisiana  waterthrush  is  never  found  far  from  water 
in  the  nesting  season.  Often  it  nests  in  close  proximity  to 
the  ponds  that  beavers  make.  It  feeds  along  the  edges  of 


ihe  streams.  The  nest  is  set  in  a  tiny  hollow  in  a  bank  not 
far  above  the  running  water.  Here,  half-hidden,  it  is  beau- 
tifully built  of  soft  grasses,  rootlets,  and  leaves.  In  this 
nest  four  or  more  eggs,  spotted  like  so  many  warbler  eggs, 
are  laid.  Here  in  due  time  appears  a  rosette  of  four  or  five 
open  hungry  mouths,  crying  out  to  be  filled  by  the  frantic 
parents  with  the  water-side  insects. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  this  bird  is  its  brilliant 
song,  scarcely  to  be  matched  by  any  other  voice  in  the 
spring  chorus.  Roger  Tory  Peterson  describes  it  as  having 
three  clear  slurred  whistles  with  a  jumble  of  twittering  notes 
to  follow.  It  is  really  impossible,  however,  to  picture  this 
song  in  words.  There  is  an  unearthly  quality  about  it  which 
when  once  heard  will  never  be  forgotten. 

It  is  one  of  the  earliest  warbler  songs  to  be  heard  in 
spring,  even  before  the  leaves  are  half  formed  on  the  trees. 
There  is  a  wild  ringing  quality  in  it,  similar  in  spirit  al- 
though entirely  different  in  pattern  to  the  song  of  the  veery 
thrush.  As  the  bird  moves  from  tree  to  tree  along  a  mountain 
stream,  seeking  a  mate  and  a  place  to  nest,  to  hear  its 
cong  echoed  and  amplified  by  a  mountain  cliff  is  one  of 
the  most  vivid  springtime  experiences. 

While  the  early  spring  days  still  are  cold,  it  sounds  out 
the  renewed  victory  of  life  over  the  apparent  death  to 
which  winter  has  so  long  doomed  the  earth. 
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Nature  Camp 

The  Virginia  Federation  of  Garden 
Clubs,  Inc.,  camping  dates  for  1962 
are:  June  17-June  30  for  grades  9-10-11- 
12,  July  1-July  14  for  grades  7-8,  July 
15-July  28  for  grades  6-7,  and  July  29- 
August  11  for  grades  5-6.  The  camp,  lo- 
cated on  Big  Mary's  Creek  in  George 
Washington  National  Forest  near  Vesu- 
vius, is  for  young  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  nature  study,  who  have  lead- 
ership ability,  and  who  are  well-rounded 
individuals.  All  campers  are  required 
to  take  part  in  nature  study  activities 
and  class  work.  For  application  blanks, 
write  to  Mrs.  Fred  Schilling,  Executive 
Director,  Box  148,  Route  2,  Afton,  Vir- 
ginia. 

*     *     * 

The  Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  published  a  new  directory. 
Summer  Camps  In  Virginia  for  Boys 
and  Girls,  1962.  Included  is  a  general 
description  of  private  camps,  Y.W.C.A. 
and  Y.M.C.A.  camps,  bible  camps  and 
camps  for  special  needs.  A  copy  of  this 
directory  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to:  Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 111  North  Fifth  Street,  Rich- 
mond  19,  Virginia. 

"Katie" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lund  of  lair- 
fax  had  quite  an  experience  raising  a 
fawn  last  year.  They  named  the  fawn 
'"Katie,"  and  after  contacting  the  zoo 
and  a  veterinarian  to  ascertain  the 
proper  diet,  their  daughter  Libby  took 
it  upon  herself  to  take  over  the  duty  of 
night  feedings.  Bedtime  found  Katie 
snuggled  comfortably  inside  the  house 
and  during  the  day  she  resided  in  the 
scre«'ned-in  breezeway  with  an  ample 
supply  of  food. 

Every  weekend  Katie  was  a  special 
passenger  on  the  back  seal  of  the  Lunds 
Volkswagen.  There  she  slejjt  soundly  on 
her  journey  to  and  from  the  cabin  at 
High  Nob  where  she  was  turned  out  in 
the  open  under  the  watclifid  eye  of 
some  meml)er  of  the  Lund  family.  When 
Katie  was  old  enough  to  protect  herself 
she  was  left  at  the  cabin  on  High  Nob 
near  Front  I^oval. 


Rickey,    son    of   Mr.    and    Mrs.    Richard    Lund    of 

Fairfax,    caught    this    affectionate    pose    of    the 

fawn     "Katie"    with     Miss     Roberta     Roberts    of 

Arlington    in  the  garden   of  the   Lunds'   home. 

The  Lunds  should  be  commended  on 
a  wise  decision  of  not  keeping  Katie 
penned  up  as  a  pet  but  allowing  her  the 
freedom  of  roaming  as  nature  intended 
her  to  do  in  her  own  natural  habitat. 
Many  times  little  deer  turn  on  their 
caretakers.  The  sharp  hoofs  of  a  deer  can 
slash  and  severely  injure  one  who  has 
cared  for  it.  Zoo  keepers  have  reported 
that  a  mature  deer  is  far  more  danger- 
ous than  some  other  wild  animals  we 
think  of  as  being  more  untrustworthy. 
A  zoo  attendant  knows  better  than  to 
ever  turn  his  back  on  even  the  most 
affectionate  deer. 

A  very  good  book  in  this  same  vein 
is  Rom  Free  by  Joy  Adamson.  wife  of 
a  game  warden  in  Kenya,  Africa.  Her 
husband  was  called  to  deal  with  a  man- 
eating  lion.  While  stalking  the  lion  he 
was  suddenly  charged  by  a  lioness  whom 
he  had  to  shoot  in  self-defense.  In  the 
crevice  of  some  nearby  rocks  he  found 
three  cubs.  They  decided  to  rear  one 
of  them  as  a  pet.  When  the  cub  reached 
maturity  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adamson  had 
to  face  up  to  the  problem  of  how  to  dis- 
pose of  a  fully  grown  lion;  they  had  to 
choose  between  the  two  alternatives, 
consigning  it  to  a  zoo  or  giving  it  a 
freedom  which  it  was  unfit  to  enjoy  or 
even  sur\i\e.  They  trained  the  lioness, 
Elsa,  to  kill  and  fend  for  herself.  They 
succeeded  in  turning  her  back  into  the 
fierce  wild  animal  nature  had  intended 
her  to  be.  At  the  same  lime,  they  pre- 
served the  bond  of  confidence  and  af- 
fection which  they  had  established  with 
her  as  a  jx'l. 


Appomattox  FFA  Gives 
Wildlife  Awards 

A  rod  and  reel  were  presented  to 
Sammie  Scott  as  first  prize  in  a  wildlife 
habitat  improvement  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Robert  E.  Lee  FFA  Chapter  of 
Appomattox  High  School.  H.  B.  Pack, 
vocational  agriculture  instructor,  pre- 
sented the  awards  at  the  regular  Febru- 
ary meeting  of  the  chapter.  A  hand  drill 
was  presented  to  Cecil  Deaner  for  win- 
ning second  place.  Cornelius  Moore  and 
Kenneth  Coin  tied  for  third  place.  Each 
received  a  good  hunting  flashlight  as 
a  prize.  Judges  for  the  contest  were 
Charles  D.  Torrence,  game  warden, 
Frank  Chuchek,  Appomattox  High 
School  principal,  and  Hal  Myers,  State 
Game  Commission  biologist. 

The  wildlife  improvement  contest  is 
sponsored  annually  by  the  local  FFA 
Chapter  to  encourage  FFA  members  to 
improve  conditions  for  desirable  wild 
life  on  their  home  farms.  The  contest 
begins  at  the  first  of  the  year  and  runs 
through  October  15th.  Members  plant 
feed  patches,  leave  planned  cover  sites, 
put  up  winter  feeding  stations,  put  up 
squirrel  and  duck  dens,  and  do  other 
things  to  encourage  wildlife.  They  study 
the  hunting  and  fishing  laws  and  must 
take  a  test  on  their  knowledge  of  these 
laws.  The  score  on  their  test  and  the 
points  scored  on  all  their  other  activi- 
ties to  improve  wildlife  conditions  de- 
termine the  winners  of  the  contest. 

Good  Book 

The  Science  of  Life  by  Lois  and  Louis 
Darling.  The  World  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1961.  $4.95. 

This  straightforward  text,  profusely 
illustrated,  discusses  the  complex  subject 
of  life  from  single  to  multi-cellular  or- 
ganisms to  man.  The  grouiulwork  of 
biology  is  explained  as  well  as  modern 
research.  The  painstaking  detail  of  150 
remarkablv  clear  illustrations  enables 
the  reader  to  un<lerstand  diHicnlt  scien- 
tific principles  at  first  glance.  The  Sci- 
ence of  Life  is  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
insr  books  of  its  kind  to  come  to  our  at- 
tention and  we  hiuhlv  recommend  it. 

Be  Kind  to  Animals  Week, 
May  6-12,  1962 
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The  devastating  storm  that  struck  the  middle  Atlantic  state  coastal  areas  beginning  March  6,  1962,  caused  losses  to  ■federal  wildlife  and  park  installa- 
tions estimated  at  more  than  $3'/2  million.  Virtual  loss  of  two  national  wildlife  refuges  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  resulted.  Loss  was  assessed 
at  approximately  $2  million.  The  damage  at  the  Chincoteague  Refuge  included  the  loss  of  sub-headquarters  buildings,  the  leveling  of  approximately 
21  miles  of  protective  dunes,  and  severe  salt-water  damage  to  refuge  vehicles.  Other  national  wildlife  refuges  that  were  damaged  by  the  storm 
included  Back  Bay,  in  Virginia,  where  sand  dune  erosion  was  extensive  along  five  miles  of  ocean  front  (illustrated  above;  tree  stumps  uncovered  at 
False    Cape    near    North    Carolina    line    at    left,    flooded    Coast    Guard    station  south  of  Virginia  Beach  at  right). 


Virginia  Land  Set  Aside  For 
Scientific  Studies 

A  lOOO-acre  tract  known  as  Wildcat 
Mountain,  located  in  Fauquier  County, 
Virginia,  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Na- 
ture Conservancy  for  study  and  research 
by  scientific  organizations.  The  land  is  a 
gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  M.  Arundel 
of  Warrenton,  Virginia,  and  is  one  of 
63  similar  areas  totalling  13,500  acres 
that  have  been  established  across  the 
country  by  the  Nature  Conservancy 
group.  The  non-profit  group  is  prepared 
to  cooperate  with  all  interested  govern- 
ment and  private  groups  in  making  max- 
imum use  of  the  newly  acquired  area 
which  lies  within  45  miles  of  metro- 
politan Washington,  D.  C. 

Turkey  Hunting  Guide 

The  Turkey  Hunter  s  Guide  by  Leon 
Johenning  of  Lexington,  Virginia,  pub- 
lished by  the  Humphries  Press,  Inc.  of 
Waynesboro,  Virginia,  and  which  sells 
for  $2.50  should  be  of  great  interest  to 
prospective  turkey  hunters. 

Drawing  from  vast  personal  experi- 
ence and  the  experiences  of  others,  the 
author  discusses  the  habits  of  the  birds 
in  great  detail  so  the  hunter  can  learn 
to  think  like  a  turkey.  With  the  author 
as  guide,  the  reader  is  taken  on  simu- 
lated hunting  trips  so  he  can  see  how 
this  knowledge  is  applied  in  actual  situ- 
ations. The  hunter  is  told  what  to  say 
and  when  to  say  it  so  he  can  really  "talk 
turkey"  to  the  wise  old  gobblers. 


Resolution   of  the   National    Board 

of  Directors  of  The   Izaak  Walton 

League  of  America 

Re:  Gathright  Dam 

The  National  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 
meeting  in  Chicago,  111.,  on  January 
13,  1962  commended  the  Virginia  Di- 
vision of  the  League  for  its  efforts  to 
protect  the  fish,  wildlife  and  recreation 
values  of  the  Jackson  River,  tributary  of 
the  James  River  of  Virginia,  from  all 
considered  proposals  to  construct  the 
Gathright  Dam  and  reservoir  for  flood 
control  and  power  purposes,  for  its 
efforts  to  promote  as  the  sound  alterna- 
tive, comprehensive  basin-wide  program 
of  watershed  protection  as  essential  to 
stabilizing  stream  flow,  preventing  floods 
and  developing  fish,  wildlife  and  recre- 
ation  opportunities  for  the  public. 


Miller  Studio  Photo 
Boy  Scouts  of  Troop  49  in  Covington  used 
modeling  clay  to  construct  recently  this  realis- 
tic, three-dimensional  scale  model  of  the  pro- 
posed Gathright  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the 
Jackson   River. 


Wildlife  Gaining  Through 
SCS  Program 

Agricultural  conservation  plans  de- 
veloped and  promoted  by  the  U.  S. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  in  cooperation 
with  state  wildlife  agencies  may  be 
helping  to  turn  the  tide  which  has  been 
sweeping  away  wildlife  habitat  on  farms 
almost  since  this  country  was  founded. 
A  study  of  farms  cooperating  in  soil 
and  water  conservation  plans  in  Mis- 
souri showed  that  although  1.4  acres  of 
wildlife  habitat  per  farm  were  destroyed, 
7.1  acres  were  protected  and  improved 
for  wildlife  on  each  farm.  This  5.7  acre 
gain  for  wildlife  did  not  include  crop 
rotation,  pasture  improvement,  woodlot 
improvements,  cover  crops,  grassed 
waterways,  or  other  regular  soil  con- 
servation practices  which  offer  both 
direct  and  fringe  benefits  to  wildlife. 

Free   Booklet   On    Deer 
Management  Available 

A  wealth  of  information  about  the 
white-tail  deer  is  contained  in  a  new 
booklet  written  by  John  Madson  and 
published  by  Olin  Mathison  Chemical 
Corporation. 

Such  subjects  as  feeding  and  breed- 
ing, disease  and  predation  make  up 
notable  chapters  of  the  100-page  publi- 
cation. 

While  they  last,  single  copies  of  the 
booklets  are  free  on  request  to  Conser- 
vation Department,  Olin  Mathieson 
Chemical  Corporation,  East  Alton,  111. 
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Investigator     Ira     Ratliff     (above)     was     one     of 

five     State     Police    Training     School     instructors 

who    taught    at    the    recent    warden    school. 

Wardens  Complete  Refresher 
Course 

One  hundred  and  ten  Virginia  game 
wardens  and  supervisors  completed  a 
comprehensive  refresher  course  at  Camp 
Pickett  between  March  12  and  23,  co- 
ordinated by  John  McLaughlin,  Game 
Commission  staff  assistant.  The  State's 
game  warden  force  was  split  into  two 
groups  and  half  attended  each  five-day 
session.  Colonel  Silas  B.  Dishman,  com- 
mander of  Camp  Pickett,  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  group  to  use  the  facilities 
at  the  military  reservation  for  the  train- 
ing school. 

A  number  of  instructors  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Virginia  State  Police  who 
normally  instruct  at  the  State  Police 
Training  School  were  made  available 
through  the  courtesy  of  Captain  M.  S. 
Urick,  State  Police  training  and  person- 
nel officer.  These  experts  covered  such 
subjects  as  laws  of  arrest,  note  taking, 
techniques  and  mechanics  of  arrest, 
search  of  persons  and  places,  pursuit 
driving,  and  police  public  relations. 
Those  instructors  who  covered  these  sub- 
jects included  Lieutenant  F.  A.  Bradley, 
Jr.,  Investigator  Ira  Ratliff.  Sergeant 
P.  C.  Nowlin,  Sergeant  M.  H.  Kent, 
and  Sergeant  A.  Holcomb. 

Others  who  appeared  on  the  program 
were  Francis  Lee,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  discussed  laws  and  rulings  of 
the  .Attorney  General,  and  L.  P.  Watts 
of  the  North  Carolina  Institute  of  Gov- 
ernment who  covered  the  interpretation 
and  enforcement  of  Virginia  Boating 
Laws.  C.  M.  Marshall  of  the  Southeast- 
ern Cooperative  Wildlife  Disease  Study 
gave  a  comprehensive  rundown  of  dis- 
ease and  parasite  problems  in  Virginia 
deer  herds. 

Various  members  of  the  Virginia 
Game  Commission  staff  were  called  in 
to  cover  subjects  in  their  fields.  Kxcep- 
tionally  good  scores  were  achieved  by 
the  men  on   the  examinations. 


Informal    sessions    with    representatives    of    other 

divisions    were    held.    Above,    Biologist    Herman 

Tuttle   discusses   game   division    activities. 


Field     Educational    Services    Coordinator    Stuart 

Newman    and    Information   Officer    Harry   Gillam 

asked    how    the    education    division    can    better 

assist    the    wardens. 


In    the    fish    division    session,    wardens    asked    the 

whys    and    wherefores    of    fish    management    and 

Division      Chief      Bob      Martin      provided      the 

answers. 

Spring 

There  is  never  a  day  lliats  so  dark  and 

drear 
But  what,  if  you  listen,  you'll  hear 

"Good  cheer" 
Across  from  the  woodland,  the  meadow, 

the  stream. 
It  is  life.  It  is  joy^ — It  is  not  a  dream — 
For   all  little  things  of  Nature   know — 
That  there's  more  of  sunshine  and  less 

of  snow 
For  them  to  look  forward  to.  this  time 

of  year — 
'Tis  implicit  faith;  they  know  no  fear. 
So   again,   we  can  learn   from  a  bit  of 

creation 
There's    enough    joy,    enough    cheer    to 

gladden  a  nation. 
If  only  we'll  trust  and  plan  and  depend 
On    the    promises   of   God — we'll    know 

joy  without  end. 

— Winifred  H.  Murphy 

Virginia  Bowhunters  Gain 
Recognition 

Bowhunters  in  the  Old  Dominion  are 
coming  into  their  own.  as  evidenced  bv 
the  ofTicia!  (»ame  Commission  tally  of 
MS  deer  and  five  bear  bagged  by 
archers  during  the  1961-62  season.  C.  D. 
Tarter  of  Wytheville  won  Boivhunling 
magazine's  top  award  for  the  heaviest 
<leer  in  its  Prize  Buck  Contest  with  a 
20.S-pound  monarch  bagged  near  Wythe- 
ville.   .Another   Virginian.    E.    R.    Moore 


Commission   Photos   by  Kesteloo 
Stuart     Purks,     Acting     Chief    of     the     Law     En- 
forcement    Division,     shov/n     above,     and     Super- 
visor Jennings  Whitmer  gave   lectures  on  equip- 
ment and  reports. 


Commission  pnoto  Dy  Kesteloo 
Governor  Albertls  S.  Harrison,  Jr.,  (left)  was 
presented  with  the  original  painting  used  for 
a  cover  of  Virginia  Wildlife  on  March  2  when 
he  signed  the  Wildlife  Week  proclamation. 
Making  the  presentation  were  Frederic  R.  Scott 
of  Richmond  (center),  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation,  and  Chester 
Phelps,  Game  Commission   Executive  Director. 

of  Newport  News,  placed  fourth  in  ant- 
ler spread  in  the  contest  with  a  buck 
bearing  40%  inches  of  antlers. 

The  Virginia  Bowhunters  Association 
reports  that  of  108  archery  kills  they 
have  received  reports  on.  the  sex  ratio 
was  approximately  half  bucks  and  half 
does.  Most  of  the  successful  archers 
made  one-shot  kills.  The  average 
distance  of  the  shots  which  brought 
down  the  game  was  30  yards.  This  year 
the  archers  tracked  their  fatally 
wounded  game  an  average  distance  of 
172  yards.  The  deer  averaged  110 
pounds. 

K.lited  bv  II AKin   (;ILL\M 
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Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 
Flotillas  Listed 

Boaters  who  are  launching  their  boats 
for  the  first  time  this  year  should  attempt 
to  obtain  some  instruction  in  the  safe 
handling  of  their  boats.  Instruction  can 
be  obtained  from  the  following  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  flotillas: 

Flotilla  31,  William  C.  Hancock,  4906 
Forest  Hill  Avenue,  Richmond,  Va. 

Flotilla  32,  Dr.  William  Grossman, 
1748  S.  Sycamore  Street,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Flotilla  33,  Kenneth  B.  Walley, 
Wcems,  Va. 

Flotilla  36,  Howard  H.  Ruppart, 
Cobbs   Creek,   Va. 

Flotilla  39,  Wellford  R.  Dowdy,  3903 
Gary  Ave.,  Richmond  22,  Va. 

Flotilla  51,  Sam  M.  Thornton,  1631 
Peterson  Place,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Flotilla  52,  Sterling  N.  Yoder,  1026 
Larchmond  Crescent,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Flotilla  54,  Edwin  J.  Hornbaker,  3818 
Wedgefield  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Flotilla  55,  G.  Alden  Fitchett,  520 
Horton's  Lane,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Flotilla  56,  Harold  L.  Fessler,  Janis 
Drive,  Yorktown,  Va. 

Flotilla  57,  Milton  G.  Palmer,  695 
Sharp  St.,  Lynnhaven,  Va. 

Flotilla  58,  Raymond  0.  Brown,  508 
S.  Main  Street,  Suffolk,  Va. 

Flotilla  93,  William  C.  Procejus,  Jr., 
2650   Laburnum   Ave.,    S.W.,   Roanoke. 

Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  Presents 
Course  in  Small  Boating  On  TV 

Division  II,  Chesapeake  and  Potomac, 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  5th 
Coast  Guard  District,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Frederick  A.  Bullock, 
during  the  last  13  weeks  has  presented 
a  course  to  the  boating  public  on  small 
boat  handling  over  WMAL-TV,  Channel 
7,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  course  of- 
fered by  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  cov- 
ered the  standard  eight-lesson  course  on 
small  boating.  WMAL-TV  reports  that 
at  least  16,000  viewed  the  course  every 
Saturday  and  over  900  boatmen  wrote 
in  and  requested  the  educational  hand- 
book   on    boating. 


"This  too  deep  for  you,  Shorty?' 


Boating  Is  No.  1  Family  Sport 

Today,  nearly  40  million  fun-loving 
Americans  go  boating  in  about  eight 
million  small  craft.  This  nautical  pastime 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  national  pastime, 


Alli/atr    Insurance    Safety   Crusade 


outranking  all  other  sports  in  total  par- 
ticipation and  as  a  family  recreation. 

But  crowded  waters,  inexperienced 
skippers,  limited  seamanship  require- 
ments, and  plain  foolhardiness  have  all 
contributed  to  a  growing  accident  prob- 
lem. 

Afloat  or  ashore,  accidents  can  spoil 
your  fun  and  cause  unnecessary  grief. 
But  at  sea,  every  mishap  can  explode 
into  a  disaster.  That's  why  seasoned  sail- 
ors take  special  precautions  to  prevent 
accidents  from  happening. 

One  of  the  first  rules  of  safe  seaman- 
ship is:  Use  your  boat  only  for  the  pur- 
pose it  was  built.  Pleasure,  racing  and 
fishing  craft  are  all  constructed  differ- 
ently. 

Whatever  the  type,  every  boat  has  its 
limitations.  Learn  what  your  boat  was 
made  to  do  and  govern  your  use  and 
speed  accordingly.  Find  out  what  you 
can  expect  from  it  under  various 
weather,  sea  and  load  conditions. 


Above  all,  always  match  your  power 
to  your  boat.  Too  much  horsepower  or 
sail  is  as  risky  as  too  little.  Running  in 
choppy  water  with  too  high  powered  an 
engine  has  caused  more  than  one  small 
boat  to  crack  up. 

What  If  You  Have  A  Boating 
Accident? 

Virginia  law  imposes  certain  specific 
duties  on  the  operator  of  any  boat, 
whether  it  is  registered  (numbered)  or 
unregistered,  which  is  involved  in  a  col- 
lision, accident,  or  any  other  casualty: 

1.  He  is  required  to  render  such  as- 
sistance to  other  persons  affected  by  the 
accident  as  may  be  practical  and  neces- 
sary in  order  to  save  or  minimize  any 
danger  resulting  from  the  accident. 

2.  He  is  required  to  give  his  name, 
address,  and  the  number  of  his  boat  (if 
it  is  registered),  in  writing,  to  any  per- 
son injured  and  to  the  owner  of  any 
property  damaged  in  the  coHision  or 
accident. 

3.  He  is  required  to  make  a  complete 
report  of  the  accident,  within  10  days 
thereafter,  on  a  form  provided  by  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries if  the  accident  results  in  any  of 
the  following: 

a.  Death  of  any  person 

b.  Injury  causing  any  person  to  be 
incapacitated  for  more  than  72  hours; 
or 

c.  Property  damage  in  excess  of 
$100.00. 

Have  Water  Aboard 
When  You  Go  Boating 

One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  of 
the  novice  boatman  is  the  failure  to 
take  along  a  supply  of  fresh  water  when 
going  boating,  be  it  for  an  afternoon  or 
an  extended  trip. 

Despite  the  fact  that  you  are  sur- 
rounded by  water  when  you're  boating, 
the  Evinrude  Boating  Foundation  re- 
minds you  that  this  water  is  almost 
never  fit  to  drink.  A  thermos  jug  of 
fresh  water  will  be  one  of  the  most  wel- 
come additions  to  your  boating  fun  on 
a  warm  day,  and  this  is  especially  true 
if  you  have  youngsters  aboard. 
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(Continued    from    page    3) 

should  be  minimal  if  the  park  is  a  naturalis- 
tic one.  When  such  activities  are  excessive, 
they  are  deplored  by  true  park  enthusiasts. 
Certain  human  activities  are  of  necessity  in 
conflict  with  others.  The  carrying  and  dis- 
charging of  firearms  is  one  of  these.  The 
majority  of  park  visitors  are  neither  hunters 
nor  potential  hunters,  but  people  who  are 
enjoying  the  parks  by  just  being  there.  Dur- 
ing the  liunting  season  it  would  be  necessary 
for  public  safety  to  bar  certain  park  areas 
from  the  general  public.  This  can  not  be  done 
if  the   parks  belong   to   the  whole   people. 

As  surely  as  night  follows  day,  if  the  parks 
were  opened  to  public  hunting,  following  the 
true  sportsman  hunter  would  be  a  large  num- 
ber of  those  bad  citizens  who  can  find  no 
pleasure  in  the  outdoors  unless  they  are 
blasting  at  something.  Game  laws  would  be 
violated,  harmless  and  vanishing  species,  now 
at  refuge  in  the  parks,  would  be  destroyed, 
and  park  signs  and  fixtures  would  be  riddled 
with  shot. 

You  know  that  it  is  forbidden  to  remove 
native  shrubs  and  plants  from  the  parks. 
Surely  you  will  concede  that  this  is  proper 
and  wise.  Yet,  without  doubt,  a  certain  amount 
of  managed  plant  removal  could  be  permitted 
without  serious  depletion.  But  such  is  incon- 
ceivable because  it  is  alien  to  park  philosophy. 
Why  is  it  more  logical  to  argue  to  allow  re- 
moval of  animal   species? 

Why  this  compulsion  to  "wisely  use"  all 
resources?  Millions  of  acres  are  open  to 
game  managers  to  apply  their  theories  and 
principles.  Is  not  the  wisest  use  of  some  areas 
not  to  use  them  in  the  sense  of  harvest?  All 
our  acres  do  not  belong  to  the  gun-toting 
fraternity.  There  are  many  more  millions  who 
enjoy  the  outdoors  in  other  ways;  they  de- 
serve consideration  too. 

Opening  national  parks  to  hunting  would 
be  a  dangerous  precedent.  Start  with  a  few 
areas,  and  ultimately  demands  for  other  areas 
would  mushroom.  And  it  could  work  down  to 
the  state  and  local  level. 

Leonard  J.   Uttal 

Madison    Heights,    Virginia 

Wants  More  Fly-Fishing-Only 

WE  have  been  reading  your  magazine  for 
some  while  now  and  enjoying  it  very  much. 
Of  particular  interest  have  been  the  discus- 
sions  on   "trout    fishing    for   fun." 

My  wife  and  I  several  years  ago  fished 
the  stretch  of  the  Rapidan  now  set  aside 
for  "fishing  for  fun";  while  there  one  of  the 
wardens  came  by  and  we  asked  him  about 
the  stocking  program  in  the  Rapidan.  He 
told  us  the  .Stale  was  experimenting  with 
native  trout  and  fly  fishing  only  in  this  stream 
and  doing  no  stocking  at  all.  We  heartily 
agreed  with  the  fly-fishing-only  ride,  but  asked 
him  how  he  controlled  the  poaching  pressure 
in  the  area.  He  admitted  that  it  was  extreme- 
ly difficult  since  obviously  there  were  not 
enough  wardens  for  proper  supervision.  Beau- 
liful  native  trout  were  in  the  stream  at  that 
time,  but  not  nearly  the  volume  the  stream 
could  support.  The  number  of  fish  present,  I 
firmly    believe,    was    due    entirely    to    the    (ly- 


(ishing-only  restriction.  Our  experience  with 
other  fly  fishing  streams  bears  this  out. 

However,  the  "fishing  for  fun"  experiment 
offers  minimum  enjoyment  to  the  angler. 
Psychologically  the  idea  is  not  sound  because 
who  doesn't  appreciate  keeping  a  few  nice 
trout?  Two  or  three  each  make  us  happy  and 
the  day  complete. 

Furthermore,  if  no  one  ever  keeps  any  fish 
from  a  stream  the  over-supply  is  wasted  on 
predators  and  the  toll  of  old  age.  I  understand, 
for  example,  that  brook  trout  do  not  live  over 
four  or  five  years.  Every  conservation  source 
of  which  I  have  knowledge  advises  a  reason- 
able amount  of  harvesting  as  healthful  to  the 
culture   of   game   fish,   including   trout. 

We  were  also  happy  when  the  State  started 
stocking  brown  trout  last  year.  We  sincerely 
believe  that  if  bait-fishing  waters  were  stocked 
mostly  with  browns  and  fly-fishing  waters  with 
all    varieties,    Virginia's    basic    trout    situation 


would  markedly  improve,  especially  if  the 
majority  of  the  streams  would  be  restricted 
to  "fly  fishing  only,"  such  as  enforced  in 
the  parks. 

We  used  to  fish  regularly  a  stream  little 
over  an  hour's  drive  from  Washington  in 
Maryland  which  was  restricted  to  flies  only. 
Fish  were  always  found  in  it.  Not  that  they 
were  always  cooperative,  but  this  is  part  of 
the  fun  and  challenge  of  trout  fishing! 

What  about  paying  farmers  a  yearly  lease 
fee  for  stretches  of  stream  through  their 
property  and  in  return  require  reasonable 
supervision  from  them  to  control  illegal 
fishing? 

In  closing  may  I  say  that  we  have  done 
and  hope  to  continue  our  fly  fishing  for 
trout  in  Virginia,  but  shall  not  cease  to  hope 
that  the  Commission's  thinking  will  continue 
to  improve  from  a  modern  and  realistic  sense. 
Volume  stocking  of  trout  for  bait  fishing  is 
wasteful  because  it  is  expensive;  the  returns 
have  never  warranted  the  investment.  In  larger 
impoundments  or  rivers  the  case  for  bait  is 
somewhat  different,  but  in  the  majority  of 
the  Stale's  inland  water  courses,  supervised 
fly  fishing,  with  a  reasonable  harvest,  is  the 
only  answer  for  consistent  satisfying  results. 

Since  I  seem  to  be  in  a  crusading  mood, 
I  should  also  strongly  suggest  that  (1)  all 
hawks  and  owls  be  fully  protected  and  that 
(2)  the  ridiculous  snow  law  be  rescinded  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Harry  S.    Walker,  Jr. 
.'sterling,   \  irginia 

Game  Wardens,  Take  A  Bow 

J I  .ST  a  note  to  tell  you  how  much  I  have 
enjoyed  reading  your  magazine  through  the 
years.    It    keeps   me   posted   on    all    the    latest 


hunting    and    fishing    news. 

I  think  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  our  game 
protectors.  Little  do  some  people  realize  the 
importance  of  their  jobs.  In  all  my  contacts 
with  them  in  the  field,  I  have  yet  to  meet 
one  that  was  discourteous.  My  hat's  off  to 
these  great  guys. 

Odell    Hancock,   Jr. 

Danville,  Virginia 

More  On  Gothright  Dam 

HAVING  some  first  hand  information  con- 
cerning the  matter,  I  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  editorial  in  the  December  issue  of 
Virginia  Wildlife  concerning  further  agita- 
tion by  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  for  the 
construction  of  the  Gathright-Falling  Springs 
Dams. 

According  to  press  reports.  General  T.  H. 
Lipscomb  in  addressing  a  meeting  in  Rich- 
mond of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, in  speaking  of  the  Gathright  Dam, 
stated: 

"A  multi-purpose  project  here  would  con- 
trol floods,  produce  hydro-electric  power,  in- 
crease down  river  flows  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  water  in  the  Jackson  and 
James  Rivers,  and  provide  valuable  recre- 
ational assets." 

The  pre-1946  studies  made  by  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers — which  we  contended  were 
made  without  authority  from  Congress — 
showed  that  the  "first  cost"  (no  one  had  the 
courage  to  venture  a  guess  as  to  the  meaning 
of  "first  cost")  of  the  project  would  be  11 
million  dollars.  The  best  estimate  the  en- 
gineers could  give  was  that  the  ratio  of  costs 
to  benefits  would  be  1.0  to  1.66  (Page  141  of 
House  Hearings  on  HR  6597).  At  the  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Committee  on  Flood 
Control  in  1946  the  engineers  testified  that  the 
construction  of  these  dams  would  reduce  the 
high  water  stage  at  Richmond  from  the 
1936  mark  by  only  2  feet,  and  would  re- 
duce the  1913  flood  mark  at  Richmond  by 
only   4.2   feet. 

If  reservoirs  or  flood  control  dams  are 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  persons  and 
property,  then  the  construction  of  such  reser- 
voirs or  dams  is  a  proper  endeavor  for  the 
State  and  Federal  Government.  Many  citi- 
zens fail  to  recognize  the  inherent  danger 
in  permitting  the  Federal  Government  to  gain 
control  of  the  production  and  distribution  of 
electric  power. 

On  February  9,  1946,  Mr.  Leland  Olds,  then 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
addressed  the  Peoples  Lobby  Conference. 
According  to  the  published  reports  of  this 
address,  on  the  title  page  of  the  program  put 
out  by  Peoples  Lobby,  there  is  this  statement: 

"Public  ownership  of  natural  resources  and 
basic  industries — to  be  operated  by  produc- 
tion technicians  and  engineers,  so  as  to  in- 
sure maximum  employment — with  labor  and 
consumer  representation." 

If  I  he  Federal  Government  gains  control 
of  the  production  and  distribution  of  elec- 
trical power,  it  can  thereby  have  complete 
dominion  and  control  over  every  industry 
which  depends  on  electricity  for  its  survival. 

Those  who  are  under  the  belief  that  the 
construction  of  the  Gathright-Falling  multi- 
purpose dams  will  afford  recreational  oppor- 
timities  are  probably  mistaken.  The  rising  and 
receding  of  the  water,  as  is  shown  by  for- 
mer engineers'  reports  will  leave  soft,  murky 
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land  between  the  high  water  mark  and  the 
low  water  mark. 

Julian  K.  Hickman 

Harrisonburg,    Virginia 

THE   story  of  the  T.   M.   Gathright   Wildlife 

Management  Area    (December  1961)    shows  a 

picture  of  the  "Gibbs  Cabin"  which  was  built 

by  my  husband  and  shows  him  on  the  porch. 

Mrs.    W.    Wayt  Gibbs 

Staunton,  Virginia 

Electric  Co-ops  Described 

IN  the  March  issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife  you 
respond  to  a  letter  written  by  W.  Martin 
Johnson,  president,  James  River  Basin  Asso- 
ciation, by  saying  in  part  that  "REA  coop- 
eratives are  public  power  interests;  the  fed- 
eral government  loans  them  money  at  a  two 
percent  interest  rate  and  the  federal  REA 
administrator  controls  their  operations." 

In  the  interest  of  setting  the  record  straight 
I  would  like  to  quote  two  paragraphs  from 
REA  Bulletin  2-lrl  dated  May  18,  1954,  which 
sets  forth  the  basic  policy  to  be  followed 
by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  in 
its   relations   with   borrowers. 

"A.  That  each  borrower  is  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent corporate  body,  locally  owned  and 
controlled,  subject  to  applicable  state  laws  and 
responsible  for  the  management  of  its  own 
affairs,  including  proper  and  successful  con- 
struction and  operation  of  its  system  and  the 
repayment  of  the  REA  loan. 

"B.  That  the  relationship  between  REA 
and  an  REA  borrower  is  basically  that  of 
lender  and  borrower." 

It  is  important  that  your  readers  understand 
that  rural  electric  cooperatives  are  private, 
non-profit  enterprises,  locally  owned  and  man- 
aged, and  are  incorporated  under  state  law. 
They  operate  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  with  major  emphasis  on 
service  to  their  consumer-owners. 

Earl  J.  Shijlet,  Executive  Secretary 

Virginia  Association  of  Electric  Cooperatives 

Richmond,  Virginia 

"Believe  It  or  Not" 

IN  the  Roanoke  A.  T.  Club  Trail  Blazer 
there  is  an  article  put  out  by  you  on  snakes 
which  says  snakes  do  not  milk  cows.  A 
friend  of  mine  whose  word  is  good  had  a  cow 
that  lost  milk  when  her  udder  was  full,  and 
he  found  a  snake  coiled  around  her  leg  catch- 
ing  the   milk. 

Emma   Gatewood 
Cheshire,  Ohio 

Used   For  School  Work 

YOUR  wonderful  magazine  has  been  in  my 
liome  for  a  number  of  years  and  since  my 
brother  is  a  hunter  I  know  he  will  enjoy 
reading  it.  He  has  a  little  daughter  eight 
years  old  and  this  magazine  will  be  invalu- 
able to  her  in  the  future  for  her  school  work. 
One  of  my  neighbors  said  to  me  that  it  was 
the  best  magazine  that  came  into  her  home 
for  her  children's  school  work. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Purcell 
Norfolk,   Virginia 

Trespass  Problem 

I  WOULD  like  to  express  another  viewpoint 
on  the  trespassing  law.  This  viewpoint  is 
shared  by  many  these  days  who  have  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  ground  away  from  their 
home.  The  piece  of  land  I  have  is  only  a  few 
miles  away  from  the  national  forest.  I  go  to 
this    tract    every    weekend.    I    plant    trees    for 


proper  reforesting  and  plant  grain  for  wildlife. 

I  like  to  hunt  as  well  as  the  next  fellow  and 
probably  do  a  lot  more  for  the  wildlife  than 
most. 

When  I  try  to  hunt  on  my  own  property 
that  I  am  sacrificing  for,  it  is  useless.  The 
ground  is  all  hunted  out.  This  land  is  posted 
with  signs  every  hundred  yards.  Instead  of 
people  going  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  national 
forest  to  hunt,  they  go  on  my  land  that  I 
travel  70  miles  to  hunt  on  and  find  nothing. 
This  kind  of  abuse  discourages  all  types  of 
conservation. 

John  Poe 

Falls   Church,   Virginia 

More  On  Hunting  Seasons 

ON  the  subject  of  the  early  small  game  sea- 
son next  fall,  I  hope  that  you  will  give  some 
consideration  to  the  honest  sportsmen  that 
stick  strictly  to  the  laws,  open  season,  bag 
limits,  etc.  It  seems  now  that  wild  turkeys  are 
on  the  comeback  and  I  would  like  to  see  you 
do  everything  in  your  power  to  keep  it  that 
way. 

You  might  say  that  anyone  that  would  kill 
a  turkey  illegally  would  do  it  regardless  of 
the  season,  but  I  disagree.  I  think  he  would 
be  hesitant  about  shooting  if  a  season  was  not 
open.  But,  as  sure  as  you  open  the  season 
on  birds,  rabbits,  and  squirrels,  that's  going 
to  put  a  lot  of  hunters  out  there  looking 
for  turkeys. 

For  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a 
nice    flock   of    turkeys   within    a    mile    of    my 


home  and  also  several  old  gobblers,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  it  has  certainly  been  a  thrill 
to  me  to  discover  there  is  a  flock  close  by 
and  get  a  chance  to  see  them  occasionally 
and  look  forward  to  hunting  them  when  the 
season  comes  in.  It  just  wouldn't  do  me  any 
good  to  know  somebody  was  trying  to  kill 
them  before  the  season. 

I  killed  my  first  turkey  15  years  ago  and 
since  then  have  killed  seven  more,  four  of 
them  in  the  past  two  years.  I  feel  like  I 
have  been  very  fortunate  to  get  my  limit  two 
years  in  a  row.  It  has  certainly  been  a  great 
thrill  since  three  of  these  have  been  killed 
by  calling  them  to  me.  I  am  glad  to  see 
anybody  kill  a  lawful  wild  turkey  and  if  this 
is  the  only  kind  killed,  I  know  we  will  have 
wild  turkey  hunting  for  a  long  time. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  this  and  open  the 
turkey  season  with  the  small  game  season. 

Garland    0.    Clark 
Keysville,   Virginia 

FOR  several  years  I  have  been  a  much  in- 
terested reader  of  your  very  fine  magazine 
and  I  should  like  to  compliment  you  on  its 
excellency.  I  should  like  to  comment  on  two 
subjects  that  have  been  discussed  recently. 
1.  Because    of   the    smallness   of   an    appre- 


ciable portion  of  squirrels  taken  from  Oct. 
1-15,  if  there  are  not  severely  overweighing 
reasons  I  should  favor  delaying  this  season 
for  about  three  weeks. 

2.  I   favor  a  later  deer  season  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

a.  Our  season  is  -  concurrent  with  New 
York  and  just  before  Pennsylvania.  If  our 
opening  could  be  staged  to  permit  hunters 
to  have  two  or  three  days  in  both  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  it  should  add  to  the  fall 
sports  season. 

b.  An  important  consideration  is  that 
cooler  weather  seems  to  be  better  for  big 
game  hunting  and  preservation  of  the  meat. 

c.  The  condition  of  the  hunting  area  is 
much  better  a  few  weeks  later,  particularly  in 
respect  to  woods.  Leaves  have  fallen  and 
compacted  and  grass  and  weeds  have  cleared 
and  settled,  particularly  if  a  snow  or  heavy 
rain  has  fallen,  so  that  wounded  deer  can 
be  much  more  easily  trailed.  I  was  shocked 
by  the  data  on  the  very  high  percentage  of 
dead  or  wounded  deer  found  by  officials  as 
compared  with  the  quantity  checked  in  by 
hunters. 

Amos  L.  Lewis 
Vienna,  Virginia 

I  AM  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  present 
hunting  season.  An  earlier  small  game  season 
would  result  in  crippled  deer  and  turkeys. 
Some  deer  hunters  would  just  start  hunting 
rabbits  early.  So,  let's  keep  it  the  same  and 
give  everyone  a  chance  at  the  "cream  of  the 
crop," 

C.  L.  Easter 
Amelia,  Virginia 

We're  With  You 

I'VE  been  reading  your  magazine.  I  think 
there  should  be  more  forest  and  more  wild 
animals. 

Martin  Alexander  Kempe  (Age  8%) 

Orange,  Virginia 

"Dinah's"  Descendants  Sought 

PLEASE  inquire  through  your  columns  if 
anyone  knows  of  or  has  a  living  descendant 
of  "Dinah,"  a  female  black  and  white  setter 
I  sold  to  E.  M.  Tutwiler,  Mt.  Hope,  West  Vir- 
ginia, around  1940.  Her  blood  line  had  been 
in  my  family  over  100  years  and  the  last 
known  kin  was  killed  a  few  years  ago.  The 
picture  on  page  18  of  the  December  issue 
appears  to  be  she.  I  want  to  get  a  pup  from 
any  female  or  breed  any  male  to  "Peg" — fine 
Irish  only  nine  months  old,  but  good.  Others 
interested  in  her  were  A.  H.  Hoge,  M.D.,  and 
his  brother,  both  of  Bluefield,  West  Virginia. 
Please   try. 

The  Reverend  J.  D.  Kitchin,  Jr. 

Blackstone,   Virginia 

History  Lesson 

WE  enjoyed  reading  the  interesting  article, 
"Hunting  in  Early  Virginia,"  by  Eddie  Wil- 
son in  the  December  issue  of  Vircinia  Wild- 
life. In  reading  this  article  we  noticed  the 
author  said  that  Robert  Beverley  lived  at 
Blandfield.  We  have  information  that  states 
this  was  the  home  of  his  son,  William  Beverley. 
We  acquired  this  information  from  the  book 
Colonial  Caroline  by  T.  E.  Campbell.  In  our 
study  of  Virginia  history,  we  value  the  in- 
formation from  Beverley's  book.  The  History 
and   Present  State   of   Virginia. 

Beth  Hite  and  Jane  Burruss 
Caroline  Elementary  School 
Bowling   Green,  Virginia 
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